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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. to be taxed from eight to twelve, and even fifteen millions of dollars, 
9s OE DAO tee | annually, more than the actnal wants of the Government, if the policy 


SPEECH OF MR. MANGUM, OF N. C. | indicated by this resolution shall ultimately prevail. Sur, can this pohey 
soothe the discontents of the public mind, and restore harmony to the 


On the subject of Mr. ¢ lay s Resolutions providing for — distracted councils of this country? Can it heal those divisions that 


duction of the Duties on Imports. have so extensively and fearfully impaired the confidence and sundered 


| the affections of distant and important parts of this Confederacy? Sir, 
| iteannot. ‘The whole South will regard it with fixed aversion. They 
will view it as a proof that our distant brethren have but little respect 
for our feelings ; that they turn a deaf ear to our friendly remonstrances, 
and heed not the narrative of our violated rights aud muluplied wrongs. 
Sir, it does violence to every conception of a free Government 
subversive of every maxim of av enlightened Political Economy, an 
it is utterly regardless of that confidence and atfection cemented by 


re 
om -~ 





SpxaTe or THE Uniten Srares, Fesrvary 9, 1832. 





Mr. President: it is with unfeigned reluctance that I have determin- 
ed to participate in this debate—a reluctance which derives strength 
fiom the conviction that scarcely any useful practical result can be at- 
tained by the discussion of a mere abstract proposition. For legislation 
ty be wise, it is not sufficient that it be right in the abstract merely, but 
it is also necessary that it shall be adapted to the condition of those 
upon whom it is to operate. ‘Their interests, habits, feelings, seuti- 
ments, and even prejudices, demand the most calm and respectful con- 
sideration. , 

The resolution upon your table contains matter of high and grave 
import. It involves principles iningling in deep and dangerous con- 
nexion, With the interests and the passions of great masses of this con- 
federacy. It invelves a final decision upon this Tariff policy, now 
presented in a naked, unmitigated—aye, aggravated form. I cannot 
but regard it as the most momentous question which has ever been sub- 
mitted to any deliberative assembly im this country since the adoption of 
the Federal Constitutiou—-esindeed the most fearfully momentous that has 
ever occurred in the whole history of the American People, with the 
single exception of the declaration of American Independence. 

This policy, in its inception and in its progress, has been marked 
with struggles keen. fierce, and resolved. In some portions of the aonestion. 
Union all the elements of discontent are stirring and heaviog in fright- Geuali hint; onitcthe geagrensef cur Mah desuslés, it way be teede'’e 
fal agitation. ‘The passions are thronging to the contest. It is no ow ae a malin las. Net sr ) 
enn aa #‘ anedti “pp y- > but as a naked point of order to touch a toy ) stale and hackneyed. 
longer discussed as a question of Politieal Leonomy, 
question of liberty. Shall this course of things endure longer? Is 
there any lover of his country who can contemplate it without deep 
aud painful reflections? Shall this beautiful fabric of our liberties be 
periled in a contest of mere selfish interests, uncalled for by the eXt- | 
geucies of the country, and unredeemed by any high, noble, and pa-| 
uiotic considerations ! ; 

Sir, the State from which I come, regards this struggle with deep 
solicitude, and the most patriotic anxiety. No State tu this Confed- 
eracy looks to this Union with more loyalty of atfection than North 
Carolina. Moderate in her views, just in eed ome pres and proud of 

; rof our common country, she contemplates with pain any sys- 
oad tees hich ahi to we aken the stellen of this vom bro- | ‘1 - 7 - we ied rests ee. gee the A one etigcreie sed mye Se we 
therhood of the American People. She deprecates the preseut system | Words “ 2o regulate commerce with foreign nations, ans it is conce 
of taxation as essentially sectional and selfish, and as gradually, buat ded on all hands that if the power to protect manufactures cannot be de- 
surel f undermining the fabric of our noble institutions. She has | rived trom these words, that it cannot be found cleewhere, and np 
hitNeFtO Alaqwiessed in thie policy with a dignified moderation, looking queatly, does not exist. VV b itis a protecting + aly ' htisa duty laid 
to the extinguishment of the Public Debt asa period favorable w the | to restrain the inportation of a foreign article similar to a domme stic arti- 
alleviation of her burdens, anda rectification of the system. | cle; and the duty is eflectual or not, precisely in the proportion as it 

We are now upon the eve of that era—so glorious in modern annals afiects the importation of the foreign article. If the daty partially Te- 


upon which rests the noble structure of our free institutions. Is it the 
part of wisdom, taking broad and statesman-like views, and looking 
afar off, to persevere in a policy, which, by six or seven contigueus 
States in the Union, is believed to bring tothem pothing but pure, un- 
mixed evil, and which a large majority of the pe ople of that region be- 
lieve to be in violation of the spirit and principles of the Constitution ? 

Sir, it formed no part of my purpose, when I first determined to of- 
fer my Views on this resolation, to touch the constitatioual question. 
Repeated expositions of the opimions of the had gone forth, 
some of which had slept their momeut on your table, and thence been 
consigued to the lumber rooms of this Capitol, 
spected, unregarded, and forgotten. I had 
inutility of discussing constitutional points. I had seen the little favor 
with which such discussions are entertained by Cougress. Many in 
this enlightened age seem to have grown wiser than the Constitution 
And as it is now well nigh ridicyious to discuss gravely a 


. i 
rout 


where they sleep unre- 
long since learned the utter 


| (Mr. Hotmes,) favored the Senate with loug, labored, and subtle argu- 
ments in favor of the constitutionality of the Protective System, I 
trust I shall be pardoned for stating, as succinctly as I may, the views 
Which L entertain on this subject. 


| express power isto be found in the Constitation, to protect manufac- 
tures. But they insist that the power is fairly derived from that part of 
the Sth section of the first article of the Constitution which confers on 
Congress the power “ ‘To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 


accommodate our policy to our actual condition and the exigencies of daty 30 as to restrain entirely the importation. — | : 

the Government. ' ; we ‘Lo reguiate comm ‘ree with foreign nations, you derive the power to 
That position is both dificult and delicate. The occasion imperi- destroy —to anwiliilale commerce with foreign nations. 

ously demands a great reduction of the revenue—a reduction to the | truly! An obvious perversion of the plain meaning of words! 

actual necessities of the Government. Wisdom, prudence and justice, | ‘The argument necessarily comes to this conclusion. For if you have 

require that it shall be effected with as little injury as possible to the | the power to regulate commerce for the purpose of protecting domestic 

manufacturing establishments, built up in a different state of things. 


Hence, from the words 


inanufactures, you have the whole unrestrained power for that purpose, 


This question has been argued by the gentleman from Kentucky, and to etfectuate that purpose completely, you must push the power of 


(Mr. Cray,) apon the assumption that a large portion of this country | regulation to extinction. 
are laboring for an entire demolition of those establishments, and ap-| Could this have been the meaning of the framers of the Constitution? 
peals have been made to exercise every motive of interest and arouse By looking into the history of those times. I think it will be apparent 
every selfish priuciple, to rally around this Tariff System, and protect) that it was not. L nder the old Coufederation, Congress lad the power, 
it from the assaults of its ruthless assailants. with the consent of nine States, to exercise some of the highest attri- 
Sir, these appeals have been made with admirable sagacity—with a} butes of sovereignty—the power of 1 aking peace and war—to coin 
deep conviction that the system can be maintained only by arousing the , money—to regulate its value—to grant letters of marque and reprisal 
passions, and excluding the lights of calm and sober reason. But, sir, | in time of peace—to enter into treaties and alliasces, besides many 


has this assumption any foundation in fact? Is there any party inthiscoun- | other impoitant powers; but Congress had no power to lay taxes. ‘The | 


try that seeks to demolish the manufacturing establishments? Is there any | 
whichis notdeeply impressed w ith the difficult and delicate responsibility of 
re-organizing our system of imposts, and adjusting the duties, with a due | 
regard to all the great interests of the country? If there be any such | 
party, itis unknown to me. Sir, the great object of those whom I re- | 
present, and with whom I associate, is to adjust this system, so as to | 
approximate, as near as may be, an equal participation in the burdens 
and benefits of the Government. 

Equality under the present system of taxation, is wholly unattaina- 
ble. The agricultaral and planting States will of necessity pay more 
than their equal propertion of the revenue. This proposition is obvi- 
ous and incoutrovertible. ‘The Southern States have never complained 
of that inequality, while the revenue power was fairly exercised, and 
with reference to the necessities of the Government. In war, as well 
as in peace, they have borne the necessary burdens without a murmur. 
But now, ina time of profound peace, the Public Debt being paid, 
they are unwilling to be taxed, not vor the benefit of the Government, | 
but for the benetit of large, wealthy, and floarishing capitalists. A | 
system so unequal and so unjust, cannot be endured. As a perma- 
nent system, it will not, as it ought not to be endured. 

What is the effect of the resolution upon the table? It is to aggra- 
vate the evil. Itis to tax the necessaries of the poor man, while the 
rich inay revel in luxuries, as free from taxation as the air he breathes. 
It isto increase the extravagant bounties already enjoyed by the rich 
capitalist, by diminishing the cost of many articles which enter into the 
consumption of his establishment. The duties in the shape of protec- 
tion, remain the same nominally, while in fact they are enhanced to 
the whole amount of deduction fiom the prices of articles consumed 
by the manufacturer and his laborers. 

The only feature of mitigation is to be found in the reduction of the 
amount of revenue. This, however, is more than counterbalanced by 
the increased inequality in the action of the system. PButif a system 
of imposts shall be adopted in the pursuance of the policy of the reso- 
lution. what will be the extent of the reduction of the revenue? The 
Senator from Kentucky estimates it at seven millions of dollars; others 
are of opinion that it would be between five and six. Suppose it to be 
seven millions; we should then have an annual revenue varying be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-three millions of dollars, when the actual 
necessities of the Government would not, and ought uot to require 


sword was placed in the hands ot Congress, but the arm was nerveless, 
so long as the States retained the purse. At the 
tionary War, the Confederacy was not unlike a young giant, victorious, 
but exhausted and powerless. ‘The Public Delt accumulated, the 
public credit annihilated, the precious metals vanished, the circulating 


dence afd private faith mere terms of mockery—se that the universal 
istress, coniusion and calamity of peace were mere sorely felt, and 
more appalling, than all the horrors of the war. 

Every intelligent man referred much of the general suffering to the true 
cause ; the want of power iu the old Congress to * regulate,’ to improve, 
give unity and stability to our foreign ceumerce, and to raise a revenue 
to redeem our pledged faith, and fulfil our public engagements. Re- 
peated applications were made to the States to confer upon Congress 
the power to lay duties and collect a revenue. Every eye was turned 
on Commerce as being the most convenient, aud the only fit and ample 
source of raising a revenue adequate to the necessities of the Gevern- 
ment. ‘The respective States had the entire control over the whole 
subject of foreign commerce; and it was only by surrendering that 
control to Congress, that an efficient system of revenue could be or- 
ganized. ‘This view was arged apon the States with zeal and ability. 
‘The States regarded these overtures with a cold, scrupulous, and jeal- 
ous caution. The able men of that day took the deepest interest in 
this subject. Every topic was pressed which could convinee the un- 
derstanding, kindle the patriotism, or conciliate the confidence of the 
States. 

‘They were told of violated faith, unredeemed pledges, national dis- 
honor, paralyzed commerce, approaching anarchy ; the entire absence of 
power to combine and control our resources, and countervail the inju- 
rious commercial regulations of foreign countries. 
ment of that day, notwithstanding the numerous and powerful in- 
ducement held out to the States to confer upon Congress the power “ to 
regulate commerce,’ do I find a single word said in favor of conferring 
that power as the means or as an instrument to protect domestic manu- 
factures. Revenue, and revenue alone, was the great leading legiti- 
mate object. All these efforts failed; the evils became more obvious, 
and the public necessities more urgent. Mr. Madison took up this 
subject in the Virginia Legislature, in 1795, and resolations passed the 
House of Delegates, instructing the Delegates then representing that 


ee ee ee ee + 





A eguiat 08 may, by that Government, be exereised without limitation or restrichion, 


Bat in no doca-: 


| more than ten millions to be raised by revenue. ‘Ihe people are then 




















commonwealth in Congress to propose to the other States to authorize 
that assembly to 1egulate the foreign commerce. This movement 
failed in the Senate. It was revived during the same session in a dif- 
ferent form, and finally, in January, 1786, a resolution was adopted 
appointing commissioners to meet such commissioners as might be ap 
pointed by the other States, to take into consideration the trade of the 
United States, and to devise some uniform system of commereial regu- 
lations. In pursuance of this resolation, a meeting was held in Anna- 
polis, in September, 1756. Five States only being represented, the 
commissioners declined doing more than making a Report to the 
Legislatores of their States, and transmitting copies to the United 


_ States in Congress. 


It is | 


mutual interest, which constitute the broad basis. aud the only basis, | 


Congress took up this Report in February, 17*7, which led to the 
Convention of May, of the same year, in Philadelphia, that formed the 
present Consttation. 

Did the protection of domestic manufactures enter into the contem- 
plation of Mr. Madison, when he moved his resolutions in the Virginia 
Legislature? Did it enter into the conception of any public man of 
that day? Where isthe memorial ef such a motive? In what speech 
isitto be found? In what document is it indicated ? What mannifac- 
turing establishments existed in Virginia at that day requiring the fos 
tering hand of protection’? Where were then the Conventions of manu- 
factarers to excite into active and vigorous co-operation the best ability 
of the ancient dominion. 

Sur, the idea is preposterous. 


No such establishments existed—no 
such motive was conceived. 


But suppose such establishments did 


exist, and protection was the object, had not each State the ample pow- 


er and the exclusive power to encourage and protect? 


Vi as anv new 
power necessary ? : 


Sir, in the whole annals of legisiation, I do not be- 
heve there can be found a more gross perversion of the piain import of 
anguage than that which seeks to eonvert “the power to regulate 
commerce ” into a power to protect domestic manufactures ; by which 


protection, when complete, ‘‘ the power to reguiate commerce ” is re- 


sulved into an annihilation of commerce. 


ut. as several Senators. aud especially the Senator from Maine, | 


{t is not pretended by the advocates of this poliey; that any direct and | 


Sir, L repeat, the great object was commerce; the great evils were 
the want of punctuality, on the part of the States, in complying with 
the requisitions of Congress—the want of uniformity in commercial 
relations among the difierent States, and the want of power lodged 
somewhere to make commercial treaties with foreign Powers. 

>ut, sir, in the annual Message of the President, in December, 1830. 
the argument in favor of the constitutionality of the protective principle 
is placed in a new, and, in my opinion, the strongest light in which it 
can be presented. It is as follows: 

“The power to impose daties op imports originally belonged to the 
several States. The right to adjust those duties with a view to the 


encouragement of domestic branches of industry, is so completely in- 


cidental to that power, that it is difficult to suppose the existence of the 
one without the other. The States have delegated vaeir whole authority 
over imports to the General Government, without limitation or restric- 
lion, saving the very ineonsiderable reservation relating te their inspec- 
tion laws. This authority having thus entirely passed from the States. 
the rghit to exercise it for the purpose of pruiection, does not exist in 


, them, and consequently, if it be not possessed by the General Giovern- 


1 : /ment, it must be extinct.” 
—the public faith redeemed, and the public engagements all fulfilled. | strains importation, it 1s only partial or incomplete protection. To give | 


In this new state of things it becomes us to survey our position, and the protective principle c tu plete etiect, it is necessary to increase the  sophisin. 


With due respect, I think, this whole argument is vitiated by a 
The fallacy consists in supposing a power in the States over 


(a snbject which might have been exercised without limitation or restrie- 


tion, when granted to the General Government for a particular purpose, 


| without regard to that particular purpose, and to the extent of an entire. 


| perversion or destruction of that purpose. 


The particular purpose for granting the power to the General Go- 
vernment Was to raise revenue, by giving unity, vigor, and stability, to 
* 


| Our foreign commerce. 


| 


' 


' 
' 
' 


! 


i 


lose of the Revola- | 


} 


medium—the paper money—depreciated and wouhless, public conti- | 





It was conservative, and cannot be rightfully exercised but as a con- 
servative power. 

Permit me to test the logic of the Message, and exhibit the conelu- 
sions to which it leads: 

The States, respectively, before the adoption of the Constitution, had 
the power to interdict all foreign commerce indefinitely, to annihilate it 
forever, at their sovereign will and pleasure ; but the States have grant- 
ed all power over it to the General Government: therefore, the General 
Government has power to interdict it indefinitely—to lay a perpetnal em- 
bargo—to annihilate it forever, at its sovereign will and pleasare. This 
conclusion, absurd as it may seem, inevitably results from the argument 
of the Message. 

Yet no intelligent man can be found who will advocate the proposi 
tion that Congress, by a sweeping enactment, can cut off for ever all 
foreign commerce. ‘The Act laying the embargo, in 1507, not indica- 
ting upon its face the period of its limitation, was gravely questioned. 
in a certain quarter, in respect to its constitutionalay, by many of the 
eminent lawyers and statesmen. 

And yet an embargo is a mere temporary suspension of commerce, 
designed to correct some evil pernicious to its prosperity ; or as a pre- 
cautionary measure, preliminary to some ulterior movement that might 
expose it to hazard cr injury. In both cases it has for its object the bene- 
fit of commerce : to place it on a better and more permanent footing, or 
to shelter it from an impending evil. 
for the attainment of a durable good. It is a conservative power, and 
in that aspect only is it rightfally exercisable, and in that aspect it is 
strongly contradistinguished from the protective principle, which tends 
to the aunihtlation and not the conservation of foreign commerce. 

Again: The argument is inaccurate, in supposing the terms “ to re- 
gulate foreign commerce,” and to “ protect domestic manufactures ” 
strictly correlative: Whereas, to regulate commerce is one thing, and 
to protect domestic manufactures is «nother. The error consists in 
supposing an indissoluble connexion—a fixed dependance to exist be- 
tween them: wiereas, connexion and dependence are incidental to one 
mode of existence only, and in fact the Government may exert a high 
and efficacious action upon one, without affecting the ether. For ex- 
ample, if in the regulation of commerce you burden it with duties upon 
imports, a connexion instantly springs up, through the incidental ad- 
vantage conferred upon the domestic article in a competition with the 
foreign coming into the same market burdened with those duties. But, 
if in the regulation of commérce, it is designed to infuse into it the ut- 
most vigor, that is attamable only by conferrmg upon it perfeet freedom. 
In this mode of existence, then, the most natural and most perfeet, all 
connexion is dissolved and al] dependance is annihilated. 

Again: The argament is inacurate in assuming that the power of 
protection has entiely passed from the States, and that it exists in the 
General Government, or must be extinct. To clucidate this part of the 





| Case, it is necessary te look into the Coustitatien ; and also into the pro- 


It is a temporary evil, resorted to, 
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ceedings of the Convention which formed it. You will bear in mind, 
sir, that the gieat object of that Convention was to give to Congress the 
control of those general interests which were necessary to all, and com- 
mon to all. 


the local Governments. This view accords with the exposition given 


in the Federalist. “‘The powers delegated to the Geveral Government | 
ure few and defined. Those which remain to the State Governments 
ire rrumerous and undefined. "The former will be exercised on exter- 


nal objects, as War, peace, negotiation and -foreign commerce, with 


“oe ;' oo ole 
which last, the power of taxation will, for the most part, be Connecte d. 
The powers reserved to the States, extended to all the objects which, | 
in the ordinary course of affairs, concern the lives and properties of 
the people, and the internal erder, improvement, and prosperity of the 
State.’ . 6 

You w so bear in mind that the two great local interests o that 
lay ‘ th rcuitural and pia vg mterest of the Middle and 
South, and the uavigating interest of the North and Kast. For the 


; , 
AAC 


iv interest had not then | 


Yet it was fureseen that it would become a distinct aud important inte- | 
rest . 
The States had then the power of fostering and protecting manulac- 
tures. i could be done by giving premiums, pecuniary bounties, or 
by laying prohibitory duties But of all the modes of encouragement, 


that by restraining or prolubitery dates Was most convement and most 
effectual. But as the whole power over foreign commerce was about 
to be given to Congress with a view to raising the necessary revenue, 

. that the States were about to be deprived of the most 
convenient and efficient iustrument for the protection of domestic 
i tforts were therefore made, erther to conler upon Con. 
gress a direct power for the encouragement and promotion ot nanu- 
f: or to retaim that power in the States 15 sone moditied bat 
orm bv looking through We Journal of the Federal Uon- 
vention. it will be found that the first mention made of manufactures 
August. Among a series of proposruons referred to 
ws the following: “ To establish public metita- 
for the promotion of agriculture, com- 
ree. tra and On the 2Uth of August, another 
series of propositions was referred to the Committee. Among them 
, this effect: “There shal! be a Secretary of Domestic Affairs. 


it was foreseen 


maintutactures., 


clures : 
eth ny 

onthe i™th of 
the Committee, ap pe 
tions, rewards and wmimwnitics 
perce trad 2. manufactures.” 


is one ft 
It shall 
agriculture, and manufactures, Ne.’ es 

The Committee to whom wasreferred the above propositions, with 
divers others, made a Report on the 22d of August, proposing to add 
at the the sixteenth clause of the second section, ihe power” Lo 


prov ic 


— 


end 0 


aud welfare of the United States, in suck manner as shall not iter- 
fere with the Governments of the mdr idual States, in matters which 
respect only their internal police, and for which their individual autho- 


rities may be competent.” This Report is exce edingly imdetinite in its 


. . . | 
terms, and wholly incompatible w ith the idea of a Government of dele- | 


gated and specific powers. It was, therefore, very properly not acted 
on. “The next trace we tind of this subject, is on the Jist of August: 
when it was moved * to refer such parts of the Constitution as have 
been postponed, and such parts of reports as have not been acted on, 
to a Committee of a member of each State.”" Which passed im the 
affirmative. On the Ist of September, Mr. Brearly, trom this grand 
{ommiuttee, reported partially, but said nothmg of manujactures. 
Again: On the 4th September, the same gentleman reported partially. 
Stull silent as to manufectuyes. On the Sth, he made a further and final 
Leport, proposing several alterations and additr ns, which were hnal- 
ly adopted with slight moditications. Among them is the following : 
“To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive nght to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries.” It is now apparent, that, aller re- 
peated references of the subject of *‘ arts, manufactures, &c." and alter 
full deliberation, the Committee refused lo maxe aby report conferring 
a substantive power on Congress, to foster and protect particular avoca- 
tions: and that they, in fact, whittled down all these sweeping propo- 
sitions to the slender power of “ securing to authors and inventors for a 
limited time,”’ the exclusive enjoyment of the fruits of their genius. | 
take this, sir,to be a decisive expression of the sense ol the Conven- 
tion, against conferring upon Congress the power to give to manulac- 
tnree any other encouragement, than that which they incidentally de- 
tive frou a revenue sy) ster of duties. 

It being perceived that no substantive power would be conferred on 
Congress to protect domestic manufactures, and that the States were 
about to be deprived of the power of doing it by duties, a struggle was 
commenced, on the 23th August, which was continued at intervals to 
the 15th September, within two days of the adjournment of the Con- 
vention. "This struggle called forth some of the ablest men tn that 1- 
lustrious body, among whom Luther Martin was particularly distin- 
guished in opposition to the principle prohibiung the States to lay im- 
posts or export duties without the consent of Congress. The discus- 
sion turned mainly upon the interests of manufactures, and the object 
was td retain in the States a concurrent power with Congress. On the 
ISth of September, the clause was adopted which now torms a part of 
10th section of the ist by that clause the States may, without 
the consent of Congress previously obtained, lay sach imposts or duties 
as mnay be absolutely pecessary for executing the inspection laws; and, 
with the consent of Congress, may lay such imposts or duties upon im. 
ports or exports as may be necessary to protect their manuiactnes, 
upon the proviso of paying the duties into the public treasury. If this 
latter power ts not retained in the States to protect manufactures, for 
what is it retained! It cannot be for revenve, for that is to go into the 
public treasury. If, then, it is not wholly muagatery, it can be for no- 
thing else than to enable the States to encourage the interests of manu- 
factures 

Bat. sir, we are not left te grope in the dark for the true meaning of 
Luther Martin. in his speech to the Maryland Legislature, 
presents the whole ground. He had borne a distinguished part in 
the Convention at Philadelphia. Whuth an eye that watched every 
movement, and a mind that comprehended every principle, no man 
better afiderstood or was more able to expound the views of that body. 
In speaking of this clause, he says that— 

‘Every State is also prohibited from laying any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, without the permission of the General Government 
It was urged that a almost all sources of taxation \were given to Con- 
gress, it would be but reasonable to leave the Staies the power of 
bringing revenue toto theirtreasuries, by laying a duty upon exports, if 
they should think proper, whieh might be so light as not to injure o1 
discourage dustry, and yet might be productive of considerable re- 

lso that there mnght be cases in which it would be proper, for 


article. 


this Ciaitise 


venue. a 


Mere local interests were designed to be left to the care of 


isen into scarcely any consequence. | 


be his duty to atiend to matters of general policy, the state of 


.s mav become necessary, from tume to time, for the well | 
managing and securing of the common property, and general iuterests | 


| open into this magnificent and gorgeous temple of the American Sys- 
tem. Yes, sir, it has been emphatically said, by the Senator from Ken- 
| tucky, “that the great pillars of this splendid edifice were then raised 
from the dust.” It is true, sir—and it ts also true that the modest arehi- 
tects of that day aimed at nothing more than Doric simplicity and 
Doric strength—they were plain practical men, and, I think, it may be 
gravely questioned Whether auy of them, while he was proposing five 
per centum ad valorem, ever thought or dreamed of * great pillars,” 
gorgeous temples, magnificent edifices, or any of that splendid phan- 
_tasmagoria which haunt the imagimation of the master workmen of our 
modern President-making American System. 

Sir, what is the meaning of that preamble! Did it mean protection, 
in the seuse now used’ What manufactures were to be protected ? 
The duties by that Act ranged from five to fifteen per centum ad va- 
lorem. And this is called protection to infant manufactures, scarce 
| struggling into existence! When now, after forty years of sturdy 
growth, these same manufactures implore and demand a_ protection of 
from 40 to 250 per centum ad valorem—to save them from destruction 
—from utter annihilation | 

Sir, that revenue was the object, is palpable; the history of the times 
shows it, and manufactures were vo otherwise thought of than as they 
might be meidentally benefitted. The people were then to be first 
called on to bear taxation in that form—and to a people jealous of their 
nights, and averse to public burdens, it was natural that every benefit, 
direct and incidental, that could fow from the Act, should be enamerat- 
ed in the preamble. This preamble has been repudiated in all subse- 
quent enactments, and the law to which it is prefixed was repealed in 
little more than a year. 

In the year 1790 another Act was passed, reciting the aforemention- 


ee 


Government and the discharge of said debts render it necessary to in- 
crease the suid duties, Be it enacted,’”’ &c. Nor is there any trace to be 
jound in the statute book, since that time, of a law passed—indicating 
lactures. So far trom that being the doctrine of the avowed friends of 
the motion to amend the title of the Taritf Act of 1@25, so as to read 
‘for the protection of domestic manufactures,” the whole body of its 
friends rallied to the rescue, and negatived the amendment. That vote 
indicated, most unequivocally, the want of confidence—I will not say 
in the constitutionality of the measure, for that would be to impeach 
integrity of motere—buat I may say, the want of confidence in the jadi- 
cial tribunals of the country 
| Mr. President, it is said by the Senator from New Jersey, (Mr. 
Dickenson.) that the policy of protection was avowed and cherished 
in the early penods of the Government, not only with reference to 
manufactures, but was also extended to the 
tion. 

As regards the discriminating duties fixed by the Act of 1790, secur- 
| ing the coasting trade, they were wholly unnecessary. It is held and 
enjoyed by our ship owners, not by virtue of law, bat by their vigor, 
enterprize, and economy. The most of them at home, at one end of 
the voyage, and having many facilities in effecting repairs and procuring 
supplies, beyond the reach of foreigners, and ata cheaper rate, wight 
defy, as they would certainly exclude, all foreign competition, without 
the aid of Congress. 





uiterests of naviga- 


But in reference w the shipping engaged in fo- 
reign commerce, the argument is bottomed Upon an erroneous assuimp- 
tion of fact; to wit, that the discriminating duties were laid for protec- 
tion against foreign competition. Sir, nothing can be more erroneous. 
The whole history of our Government negatives the assumption. 

The discriminating duties, on our part, were to countervail discrimi- 
nations elsewhere. They were granted, not to protect our shipping, 
but to putitou an equal footing with the foreign—not to destroy fo- 
reigh competition, bat to restore freedom. They were resorted to as 
temporary expedients, aud forthe purposes of pulicy—to be abolished on 
our part,as they have uniformily been abolished, when a corresponding 
disposition has beeu evinced by any foreign nation. 

But, sir, suppose the argument is right, and that the Govermnent 
gives protection to the shipping interest. That protection is defensible 
upon strict constitutional grounds, although a local interest, and it is the 
only local interest which can be constituuonally protected. 

lt appears by reference to the Journal of the Federal Convention, 
and Yates’ Debates, that, in the reported draft of the Constitution, it 
was deemed expedient to restrain the generality of the phrase, “to re- 
gulate commerce,” lest it wight be abused in favor of the Eastern 
States, to the oppression of the staple or plantation States. To 
efiect that, the following was reported, to wit: “‘No navigation Acts 
shall be passed without the assent of two-thirds of the Members pre- 
sent in each House.” This clause produced a lively sensibility in the 
navigating Sutes. A difficulty arose in relation to the longer continu- 
ance of the slave trade—the staple States favoring, and the Eastern 
States opposing it. Both were subjects of magnitude and of difficalty. 
‘They were referred to a large Committee, consisting of one Member 
fromeach State. The difficulty was finally adjusted. ‘The importa- 
tion of such persons as any of the States might admit, was not to be 
prohibited before 1808, and the restrictive clause in regard to naviga- 
tion Acts was omitted. Hence it seems to be clearly the sense of the 
Convention, taat navigation might be encouraged and protected by 
Congress. 

And, sir, whe can regret this preference—this proud distinction con- 
ferred upon our navigating interest! Is ita mere selfish, pecuniary, 
local interest? Is it not intimately connected with our national glory 
and national greatness? Is it not the nursery of that perseverance and 
enterprize, which have whitened every sea with our commerce, given 
vigor tv our right arm, in the day of battle, aud won for our gallant lit- 
tle navy imperishable renown ? 

Sir, L regard it as a highly meritorious interest. It has won, as it de- 
served to win, the pablic confidence and the public respect. It has 
been heavily burdened and greatly depressed by the unjust exactions of 
this selfish and remorseless American System. And in my place here, 
sir, With unqualified good-will and an open hand, I would extend to it 
a liberal and an ample encouragement. 

Then, sir, whether we look to the language of the Constitution itself, 
to the motives to its adoption, as diselosed in the history of the times, or 
to the avowed practice of the Goverument under it, we shall be equally 
unsuscessful in finding any constitutional warrant for the exercise of the 
power claimed by the friends of the Protective System. 





But, sir, sappose that lam wrong in all my views on this subject, 
and that there exists no constitutional impediments—still the injustice, 
and the flagrant inequality of the action of the system are denounced 
by all the principles of an enlightened political philosophy: the inequal- 
ity of its operation upon the different avecations of the same community, 





the purpose of encouragmg manufactures, to lay duties to prohibit the 
exportation of raw 
Congress « for the sake of revenae, to lay a duty to discourage 
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lowing couclusions, [ think, inevitably re-| 


st First, That the power to protect domestic manufactares is not ex- | 
" ~ i ii is vf sseased exclusively either hy the Gene-| 
ral Government or by the States respectively ; but, thirdly. that the | 
power does in fact exist, and may be put mito etiicient action, by any | 
“tate. with the « ment of the Generali Grovernment. | 
Dat, sir, Ser rs turn to the Act of July, 1759, and with an air of! ; 
exultation and antrerpated tramph, proclaim the annunciation of the | 
principle of protection in the second Act of the Government. That the | 


preamble of U \ct—yes, sir, that preamble which has been tattered | 
ind mouthed by every advocate of the system, from its ablest champion 


down to the humblest hammer that plies the hob-nail—is the key to 


| 
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is flagrantly unjust ; but tt is upon the great sections of the ( ‘ontederacy, 
cousidered with reference to the grand geographical divisions of the 
country, that the inequality, rapacity, and oppression of the system, are 
most manifest and most ruinous. 


ed Act, and with this preamble, to wit: * And whereas the support of 


the fact upon its face—tor the encouragement and protection of mana- 


the system, it must be in the recollection of many Senators, that upon | 
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then can this Government justify itself before the veople, in levying 
upon them three millions nine hundred thousand dollars, for the protec. 
tion of the sugar planters, of which two millions two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars go into their private pockets’ That this is the fac: 
is icontestibly proved by the statistics before me, and which are, o; 
ought to be, on the table of every Senator. The case then is, the 
thirteen millions of American people are compelled, by this Tarif 
System, to pay seven or eight hundred rich sugar planters in Louisiana 
two and a quarter millions of dollars more for the sugar that they con 
sume, than they would have to pay were this Tariff repealed. Where 
is the justice of taxing millions of the poor, to swell the already over. 
crown wealth of a few handred sugar planters in Louisiana? — Wha 
right, in the eye of heaven, or the sight of man, has these eight hun 
dred proprietors, cultivating the most fertile lands on this continent, in 
the most fruitful climate,to exact from those who toil witha more relue. 
tant, and often worn out soil, more than two millions of dollars. to go 
tuto their private pockets? Sir,itis a stupendous and monstrous System 
of injustice. Nothing can maintain it short of keeping the people in 
ignorance. 

the many for the benefit of the few, instead of being raised indirect) 
80 that the people do not perceive its operalion—was levied by direc 
taxation, with the avowal that it was laid to give it away, in bounties. 
to eight hundred sugar planters, to maintain and support their busines. 
—1 ask, is there any Senator present Who believes that the people would 
bear it for a single year? 
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Would they not, with honest uidignation 
hurl from their high places all the functionaries of this Goverumen: 
who had dared to participate in a scheme of such outrageous oppres 
sion? =And, yet, sir, this Tariff, in effect, operates precisely in this 
way, and to this extent—and it is borne only because it is not understood 
Are there any considerations of a national character, that justify this 
| immense tax forthe protection of American sugar ? : I 





| It is wholly un 
connected with the policy that looks to national defence, national safer 
lor national glory, either in peace or in war. ‘The encouragement ): 
not necessary to secure an ample supply. It is not pretended that th 
| supply is ever likely,to be stinted or insufficient. The largest domes. 
/lic supply, in any one year, was about 52,000,000 Ibs. or &7,900 hogs- 
heads. ‘That supply is only about two per centum of the whole pro. 
‘duction of the sugar regions in the world. The productiou abroad. 
and in much finer climates than Louisiana, ean be almost indefinite! 
extended—aud we are within a few days sail of the finest sugar coun. 
tries in the world. In time of peace, the supply from abroad will be 
both cheap and abundant. Our peculiar position on the globe, aud th: 
pacific character of our people and institutions, justify the expectation 
of many years of peace—most probably for a century to come we shall 
have none, or but few years of war. Our legislation. therefore, to be 
wise, should be adapted to that state which is not only the natural, but 
likely, by the blessing of God, to be the most durable. But, in time of 
war—putting out of view other means of supply—our commercial 
marine, to which an opposite policy would have given rapid growt! 
and development, under cover of our gallant navy, would supply all 
our wants. But, sir, is it wise, is it just, to inflict a certain evil upon 
the whole people for the benefit of a fe, to the extent of a tax of near 
two and a half millions of dollars yearly, to guard against the contin 
gency of a war which is not likely to happen, but which, if it come. 
can bring with it, in this respect, but very slight and temporary evils ? 
Sir, look at the Tarif! upon this single article, and the effects which 
will be prodaced by twenty-five years’ perseverance. In twenty-five 
vears, at the present and necessarily increasing rates, the people of the 
United States will have paid the sugar planters of Louisiana more than 
eighty millions of dollars—a sum nearly equal to the debt of the Revo- 
lution—the price of our liberties; and for what benefit? Will they be 
able to purchase domestic sugar cheaper after having paid this tax for 
twenty-five years? Nosir,nos ascheap asthe foreign. Thecostof produc- 
tion will be necessarily greater in Louisiana than in the finer climates. 

Then, sir, how are the people to be indemnified for paying this eighty 
millions of dollars to the sugar planter? No one has told, and no one 
ean tell. Then, sir, where is the benefit. The direct benefit oes ex- 
clusively to the sugar planters—the recipients of the tax—but an indi- 
rect benefit arises to the other bandit interests, by securing the vote of 
Louisiana, to enable them to make similar exactions from the great 
planting interests of the country. Sir, is there any intelligent man 
who believes that if the sugar planters were the only persone to dk 
country secking protection frou ¢ voxsress, ten voles, ay e,a single vote, 
could be obtained beyond the limits of Louisiana, in favor of an im po- 
sition of an annual tax of four millious of dollars for their benefit? No 
man believes it. 

Ii, then, this subject has nothing intrinsic to justify this tax, how 

does it acquire any additional merit by its connexion with other protect- 
ed interests?) Sir, this tax has no merit, and ought instantly to be re- 
duced to a mere revenne tax. Even then it would be more encouraged 
than all the other planting interests. Sir, I shali not stop to refute the 
allegation so often put forth, that the home competition has reduced the 
price of sugar. 1 will offer one illustration, however. It has been seen 
that the whole domestic production bears about the same proportion to 
the whole quantity of foreign sugar, as two or two and a half does to 
one hundred. How can such au immense mass of the foreign article be 
essentially ailected in its price by an addition to the whole quantity of 
only two percent. ! Suppose that a merchant has on hand Y® hogsheads 
of sugar, each worth one hundred dollars, but another merchant brings 
into the same market 2 hogsheads, making a supply greater than the 
demand—in that case the price must fall; but how much? Certainly 
not to the exteut exceeding the whole value of the 2 hogsheads. Why 
not? Because rather than let the price go lower, so as to effect the 
Ue hogsheads, the owner of them would find it his interest to buy up 
the 2 hogsheads, or what is equivalent, would withhold from the mar- 
ket two of hisown. Now how standsthe case? The 98 hogsheads are 
worth nine thousand eight hundred dollars—but 2 hogsheads come inte 
the market, and are about to reduce the price—2 hogsheads of the 
98 are withheld—and the price remains firm, and the 96 brought into 
market are worth nine thousand six hundred dollars—and so it is de- 
monstrated that if the 2 hogsheads reserved are entirely lost, (which in 
practice would not be the fact,) yet the loss by the increased supply of 
two per centum is only one hundred and minety-six dollars—equal to 
two per centum upon the value of the whole. 
Apply these principles to the price of the whole supply in all the 
markets of the world, and the results will be similar. in truth, identical 
—that is to say, as our whole domestic produce is only two or two and 
ahalf per centum of the whole supply of the article—so that the intro- 
duction of ours into the markets of the world, could lower the price, at 
most, only two ortwoand a half percentum. And yet, we see, by re- 
ference to the prices, that brown sugar, which, in 1816, was worth from 
twelve to sixteen, is now only worth from six to eight cents—and in 
Cuba, the qualities w hich in 1216 and 1817 were worth six to eight 
cents, are now selling ut from two to three ceis. The allegation, 
therefore, seems to me, as [ think it must seem to all impartial persons, 
as utterly preposterous, in the sense, and to the extent, put forth. 





It is built up by selfish interests, associated together for selfish pur- 


The causes of the reduction of prices, which have alike affected 


. oe - : the ~ , - articles le ‘ > Tarif 
poses; with no principle of cohesion, but a mean, ba-e passion for protected and unprotected articles, lie much deeper than the Tariff Laws 


money, unredeemed by any great public and patriotic fruits; and an- 
mitigated by the slightest forbearance in the plunder of all other pur- 
suits of industry, for the benefit of the protected classes. Yes, sir, this 
structure, so huge and gigantic, is reared by the aggregation of the most 
dissimilar materials; here the polished Parian marble. there the rough 
misshapen rock, piled upon each other in pertect contempt of symmetry, 
beauty, and general uulity. Sir, it ts money—nothing but money— 
and money exacted from others without equivalent, that holds together 





this system. ‘These bandit interests have been rallied to its support by 
a thirst for rapine. and they battle in its defence, with a vigor propor- | 
toned to the magmitude and enormity of its exactions. | 

Sir, upon what principle of justice js it, thatthe people of this coun- | 
try are taxed four millions of dollars upon the single article of sugar? | 
Upon this necessary of life, universally in use among the poor as well , 
asthe rich? It is seen that this tax is not needed for revenue, How | 


of 1816, 1824, and Ize. I will not now stop to investigate them. 

Sir, the views which I have presented in relation to the article of su- 
gar, with others which might be subjected to enhance our detestation 
of the inequality, injustice and profligacy of this system, apply with 
equal, or nearly equal force to all the other protected articles, to iron, 
hemp, wool, coarse woollens, &c. These favored classes of industry 
are bountied and thrive, while all the other classes bear the burden and 
dwindle. Agriculture, the great paramount interest, is taxed to ex- 


| haustion ; he who toils in the earth, and he who ploughs the main, are 


plundered, under the color of law, of their legitimate profits, to sustain 
a band of monopolists, who, by contrivance and concert, have drawn 
into their views a majority of the country, and affect to give law to po- 
litical parties, and have long since assumed a tone of dictation to Con- 
gress and the Executive. Is it possible, sir, this state of things can ep- 
dure? Is it possible that the people, an overwhelming majority of 


Is there a Senator present who believes, that if this tax of 
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whom are laborers, and derive their support from the cultivation of the 
can be much longer gulled into acquiescence, or dragooned 


earth, effect of which is 


inte submission—that they will sustain a policy, the 
ty make the rich richer, and the poor poorer ! | 

The great difficulty, and the ouly difficulty, consists in opening the 
eyes of the people to their true condition. The most of them have 
been too much engaged m their hecessary avocations to study and to 
comprehend this multifarious subject. It is the interest ol monopolists, 
of capitalists—ol all those who cousume more of the fruits of the earth 
than they produce by the sweat of their brow—to disseminate false 
opinions, to league together in appropriating to themselves the bounties 
conferred by the Government, or in speculating upon the distresses 
occasioned by this ruinous and accursed policy. 

Sir, 1 regard the adoption of the present mode of taxation as the 
deepest and ost unfortunate error of the sages who formed and adopt- | 
ed the Constitution. It is so artfully disguised, that it may insinuate 
itself into the community, reach every class and condition of society, 
diminish the profits of labor, and impair the springs of industry, unseen 
and almost unsuspected. It enhances the price of almost every thing— 
of the salt that seasons the poor man’s dish, the iron that points his | 

Jlough, the woollen that covers his body, the glass that lights his dwell- | 
ing, the beverage that slakes his thirst—it burdens almost all the com- | 
forts and enjoyments of his life, in eating, tu drinking, in his raiment, | 
in walkmg, in riding, in reading, and in sleeping; and, in articulo | 
mortis, it clings to the coffin that receives his mortal remains, and the 
spade that prepares his last home, where he may sleep with his fathers, 
and mingle with mother earth. 

Sir, this indirect taxation has operated as a withering blight upon all 
the fruits of Southern industry—it is converting the finest regions of the 
earth into hopeless sterility and comparative desolation 

Look, sir, at the relative condition of the grand divisions of this Con- 
federacy at the adoption of the Constitution. The North and East 
were notonlycomparatively,but positively, poor—the South, witha genial 
climate and a kindly soil, was teeming with the rich fruits of the earth, 
and rejoicing in the midst of abundance. The exportof the raw ma- 
terial of the plantation States gave employment to the principal part of 
our foreign lonnage, aud streams of wealth were pouring it from every 
quarter of the globe upon that delightiul region. Det, sir, the first 
great act uuder the new Government, the funding of the debt of 

Revolution, lad the foundation of a system of policy, and gave 
efficiency to a mode of taxation, which have enriched regions na- 
turally poor, and impoverished regions naturally rich. ; 

Hiow has this strange, and, at the first view, almost incredible resalt. 
been effected! It has grown out of the diversity of pursuits in these 
great secuious, acted Upon by a mode of taxation onerous to one and 
beneficial to the other. 

ln the early period of the Government, the whole war debt of the 
Re volullion Was tunded: a | irge proportion of jit belouge d to the Northern 
and Eastern States, and their citizens became purchasers of much the 
largest portion of the residue—that is to say, the whole debt of the 
United States, contracted by the old Congress, and the war debt of the 
several States, were made the debt of the new Government. It issued 
certificates, subject to be transferred, which were held by the creditors, 
and the interest was regularly paid, in hke manner as shares are beld 
in a Bank, aud interest paid to the stockholders. 

The people lo the South, then unpburdened by excessive taxation. 
could make larger profits upon capital invested in land and slaves than 
the interest upon the public funds. They . therefore. instead of par- 
chasing, were anxious to sell their Government stock, and invest the 
proceeds in the planting business. In the North and Fast, agricultural 
labor being less productive, the people there were anxious to invest 
their means in Government stock. ‘The interest, therefore, upon the 
whole Pablic Debt was tlowing regularly to the North and East; and 
when we reflect that at least three-fourths of the taxes raised for the 
payment of principal and interest, were levied upon the South, and the 
whole amount disbursed in the North and East, in the extinguishment 
of the principal and interest of the debt—and when we reflect that this 
combined operation has been applied to the debt of the Revolationary 
War; that forthe purchase of Louisiana; the immense war debt of 
1812, 1°15; and that for the purchase of Florida—we shall begin to 
discern some of the great causes which have forced the profits of labor 
to flow from the South to the North and East, in a deep. strong, and 
steady current, not wholly unlike the great gulf stream of the ocean. I: 
is in this way that the unequal action of the Government has more than 
counterbalanced the bounties of Providence—that those delightful re- 
gious of the South, upon which Hleaven seemed to have smiled with 
beneficence, are silently passing into decay and sterility, while the 
frozen North is unlocking its arms to receive the fruits of our indastry. 
and is every where exhibiting evidence of prosperity, and monuments 
of wealth and greatness. This v iew of the snbyect suggests a train of 
melane holy reflections. It exhibits in the strongest light the diverse 
and conflieting interests of the great sections of the country, and con- 
firms the conviction that this indirect taxation, through the mediam 
of imposts, reduce it as Vou may,even to the minimam of the necessities 
of the Government, will still operate asa perpetual drain upon the profits 
of Southern labor, upon the exporting States, and transfer its benefits tothe 
North and East,or non-ex porting States. Italso atfords a solutionof the faet 
of the constant and steady opposition of the plantation States to high 
taxes and prodigal expenditures; and the equally steady and persever- 
ing efforts of other great sections of the Confederacy to augment the 
revenue, and squander the surplus in appropriations to all sorts of ob- 
jects. Tt enables us also to comprehend, in some measure, that polffical 
paradox, which, toa simple and plain man, involves a perversion of 
language and confusion of ideas, ‘‘ that a National Debt is a public 
blessing.” Sir, it has been a blessing to that great section of this coun- 
try which has been cherished and invigorated by its refreshing streams; 
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moral weight to her cause, and leave no ground for cavil, she deter- 
mines that the people shall first plainly express their views on the sub- 
ject, through a Convention. Weil, a Convention will be called by two- 
thirds of the Legislature, according to the provisions of her Constitution, 
and the people, in their sovereign capacity, will, therein, if they deter- 
mine to nullify, declare the Tariff Law unconstitutional, and therefore 
unauthoritative, null, and void ,and direct their Legislature to pass such 
a law as they will dictate, to protect them from its lawless oppression. 
This law will declare that the Protective Tariff shal! no longer be en- 
forced within her limits, and that any attempt to enforce it, by 
any person or persons whatsoever, shall be punished in such way 


as may be thought snfficient, probably by imprisonment; and its 


operation will no doubt be delayed till the 4th of March 1°35, to 
give the next Congress, with all the consequences of neglect fairly be- 
fore it, another opportunity to provide for the entire abandonment of the 
protective principle, with a plain declaration and certain provision to 
that effect : for with nothing short of this will the South be satished. If 
this be not done, when the law goes into operation, the first im- 
porter of goods, therealter, designing to bring them in under its pro- 
visions, if stopped by the collector, with a demand for the protective 
duties, will refuse to pay them, telling the collector that if he persists 
in the demand and stoppage, he will appeal to the law, by which he will 
obtain them, and have him, the collector, punished. What if the col- 
lector, like the Missionaries in Georgia, denies the authority of the law, 
and declares that he wiil not obey it, and that he is not a citizen of the 
State, and not subject to its provisions—will he not be told, as were the 
Missiouaries, that the jurisdicuon of South Carolina extends over all 
persons whatever, within her limits, whether they are citizens of the 
State, or cousiderthemselves so, ornot; and that ii he isunwillingtosub- 
mitto the laws, he may remove beyond her limits, and if he does not, he 
must obey, or be punished’ And will he not be tned, and convicted 


| as were the Missionaries, by a law made under oath, and by a Judge 


and Jury acting under oath’? After conviction and imprisonment, stil 
asserting the constituttonality of the Tariff Law, he will appeal, like the 
Missionaries, to the Supreme Court, which will, of course, reverte the 
decision, as in their case, and issue a Mandate, directing the State Judge 
to correct his decision, and turn the collector ovt of Jail. The State 
Jodge, as did Judge Dovenerry, will disregard and disohey the Man- 
date: and then the State of South Carolina will occupy a position of re- 
sistance, 
which Groneta occupies sow! Is not this so plain, as to be necessarily 
obvious, even to the most ignorant or prejudiced reader ! 

If, then, the present course of Georgia be right. how can that design- 
ed by Carolina possibly be wrong? or the means she uses ’—which 
are precisely alike in principle, and more perfect in practice, because 
carried out more completely by the people themselves. W hat course 
will be then leit to the General Government, but, as in the case of Georgia, 
either to leave the matter to itself, (which from the operations of the 
law itself will be next to impracticable )}—to repeal the law—or to call 
a Convention of the States—(the whole of the States themselves, in 


Which will be satisfactory to Carolina—vor, disregarding all legal, moral, 


Georgia, would necessanly be met by force. 

Why is the nullification of Georgia right? Because the laws she 
nullified were infractions of the Constitution; and each State, never 
having vielded it, retains the full mght, “to judge for itself, of imfrac- 
tions of the Constitution, and of the mode and measure of redress. 
If the intercourse laws were unconstitutional, are not the Tariff Laws 
equally so’ If any State nas the right to judge of and nullify any one 
unconstitutional law, has not any other State the right to judge of and 
vallify any other unconstitutional law? And if Georgia has the un- 
doubted right to judge of aud nullify any law of the General Govern- 
ment, which she decides to be unconstitutional, must not Carolina have 
that right also? And, what if the consequences be different in the one 
case, to what they are or would be in the other—is not the right and 
the principle exactly the same? and must not the consequence be dif- 
ferent, more or less, ip every case of nullification, according to the dif- 
ferences of the unconstitutional laws nullified? The difference in 
the consequences, cannot interfere with the mght to nulhfy, any more 
than the nght to refuse payment of an unjust account, must be regula- 
ted by the consequences of the refusal to the man who demands it. In 
oue case, the sum may be so small, and the person who demands it so 
rich, that it can do him no injury, and besides, the nuilifier knows, from 
his conduct and genera! disposition, that he will not attempt te enforce 
it—while, in the other case, the sum may be large, and the man poor, 
and his family starving, and he a violent and powerful man, generally 
regardless of right or honesty, and sustained by others of similar dispo- 
siuon; and to nullify u, would probably canse the nullifier to be brutal- 


ly attacked, beat, and waimed, regardless of alilaw or mjustice. Bat, 


victim ? 


ly or indirectly, in any way. 


sents the unjustaccount,the State which nullifies an unjust demand made 
by the General Government, vever yielded to any power ou earth the 
right to jndge between her and it, and therefore she must of right 
_and necessity, “judge for herself.” and decide for herself the “‘ mode 
and measure of redress.” This right the man would retain, also, 
only that he has voluntarily yielded it; and this night the State would 
not retain, if she had voluntarily yielded 1, and that she has not yielded 





bat a positive evil upon the whole region of the South. It enables us 
also to understand something of the motives of that ridicale and de- 
nunciation which have been levelled atthe present Chief Magistrate, 
for his avowed anxiety to extinguish that debt, and relieve the people | 
irom a portion of their burdens. 

Sir, the extinguishment of a National Deb‘ will be felt as an evil by 
the monopolists aud capitalists of the North and Fast, inasmuch as an 
annual flow of ten or twelve millions of dollars, in that direction. will 
 discontinned; and inasmuch as longer necessity for high taxes ceas- 
ing, an apprehension of rednetion, at the moment when so much capi- 
lal is let loose, will beget difficulty and anxiety in making investments 
liighly profitable or exorbitantly bountied. 

[ Speech to be concluded in our next. } 
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From the Augusta Chronicle. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA NUL- 
LIFICATION, 

With the jntention of showing the exact similitude between Georgia 
and South Carolina Nullification, in our last we gave a detailed view 
of the former; and we now proceed to shew the operations of the lat- 
ter. 

South Carolina, like Georgia, finds a law of the General Govern- 
ment operating within her limits, which is not only oppressive, but pal- | 
pably unconstitutional—a law which she has petitioned, protested, and | 
remonstrated against, again and again; and not only have her appeals 
been treated with neglect, contempt, and derision, but the oppression 
has been c&atinually increased and strengthened. Sutisfied, at length, 
that there ts no hope but in her own meausand energies, she determines 
to nullify it, as Georgia did the intercourse laws. Forthe purpose, how- 
ever, of proving the justice of her case, acting openly and deliberately, 
and with the consent of her own people, and meeting all the responsi- 
bilities whieh may jastly attach to her conduct, the subject is first arga- 
ed among the people for years, and a Convention will be called, for the 








people themselves to determine therein, on “ the mode and measure of, parts of the country, was ratified by the Senate, and promulgated by the 
*resident (Washington) on the first of March, 1796. On the very next | 
day, the present Secretary of State, then a Member of the House of | 


redress.”’ That she has the right to nullify at once, by the Legislature, as 
(reorgia did, without calling a Convention, there can be no doubt; but. | 
from respect for her people and public opinion, and to give additicnal | 


it, is evident from the impossibility of showing it as yielded, in the Con- 
| stitution, or prohibited to her; and, all powers (or rights) not delegated 
(to the United States, in the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respectively. The right of nullifica- 
tion—that is, the right of “‘ each State to judge for herseif of infractions 
of the Constitution, and of the mode and measure of redress” —and, in 
case of any judged infraction, to adopt nullification, as the mode and 
measure of redress, is not * delegated to the United States in the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States ;” and therefore, it is “ re- 
served to the States, respectively,” separately, and individually. 

Clarksville, August, 27th (S32. 


From the New York Frening Post. 
pemocracy IN 1796 aNnp In 1832. 
“ The Congress, the Executive, and the Supreme Court, must each 


for itself be guided by its own opinions of the Constitution.” —Veto 
Message, 1th July, 1=32. 


This declaratian of the President, of little consequence as regards | 


the United States Bank, but which will probably assume the highest 
importance in relation to the Indian question, has created no litile ex- 
citemenut among the adherents of the opposition, who protest against it 


in relation to the General Government, precise/y stmilar to that | 


their original sovereign capacity, bemg the only umpire )—erther of 


or constitutional authority, to proceed to force, which, as in the case of 


does that interfere with his right to refuse; and, if he does not refase, 
is he not then still more liable to such exactions, and perseeutions, and 
extortions, in fature—his opponents, regardiess of mght, being necessa- 
rily emboldened in wrong, by success, and the quiet submission of their 
The State never contracted to pay the demand now made of 
her through the Tariff, or rendered herself liable to pay it, either direct- | 
And while the man, as a party to his 
State Constitution, voluntarily yielded to the Court the right to judge, 
in the ease of nullification between him and the person who pre- 


‘dent for papers relative to the treaty, brought up before that body the 
‘great question whether they could constitutionally refuse to make the 
‘appropriation necessary to carry into eflect a treaty ratified (as was the 
‘ease with Mr. Jay's) according to the provisions of the Constitution. 

The leading Federalists argued that by the Constitution, treaties 
when ratified were the supreme law of the |jand—that ail questions 
arising under them were reserved for the Supreme Court—that the 
treaty-making was paramount to the legislative power, and that the Re- 
| presentatives were bound to appropriate the required funds without be- 
ing at liberty to go into any investigation of the expediency or mexpe- 
dieney, the legality or illegality of the treaty. 

The Democratic members, on the other hand, led by Madison, Li- 
vingston and others, coutended that the House had an ample right of 
deliberation on the subject—that the Government was one of limited 
powers ; but that, as treaties generally cover much of legislative ground, 
if the Federalist principle should be maintained, the President aud Se- 
inate might usurp or render null and void the powers of the Represen- 
‘tatives—that it was difficult, if uot iumpussible, to separate their legisla- 
luve from their executive functions—that to attempt to make of the di- 
leect delegates of the people ** a mere Board of Assessors’? was utierly 
inadmissible—in short, to use the words of Madison, “ this construction, 
though perhaps not pertectiy free from diticulhi 5, Was subject to the 
least, as it give significance to eV ery part of the Constitution. was most 
consistent with its general spirit, and was most likely, m practice, to pro- 
mote the great object of ut—the public good.” 

On the 24th March, Mr. Livingston’s motion was carried, but Wash- 
ington, in reply, affirmed the doctrine of the Federahsts, and refused 
the papers called fur. Upon this message the House resolved itseif imto 
ja Committee of the Whole, and, on the 7th April, a resolution te the fo!- 

lowing effect—* That when a treaty stupulates regulations on any of the 
| subfects submitted by the Constitution to the power of Congiess, it 
}must depend for its execution, as to such stipulations, on a law or laws 
ito be passed by Congress, and it is the constitutional nght and duty of 
the House of Representatives to deliberate on the expediency or inex- 
| pediency of carrying such treaty into eflect, and to determine and act 
ithereon as in their judgment may be most conducive to the public 
| good’’—was passed by a vote of 57 to 36. ‘The treaty itself had a nar- 
row escape, the division on the final motion te carry ut into etleet being 
(51 to 42—but with the merits of that instrument we have nothing te de. 
This decision was treated by the Federalists, at the time, precisely as 
j the Ve to Vlessage is DOW spune nof by the Opposition papers. But asthe 
ichief difference between Democracy in 170 and in 1532 is, that, then 
it was in the minority, now itisin the majority, then struggling for a foot- 
hold, now it embraces the whole conatry—there can be little doubt that 
| were the question again mos ed, the decision of 1796 would prevail. 
We turn again to the principle set foith in the Veto Message, to 
‘mark the analogy. The President has sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion. He is called upon to act as an execulive oificer, (according to the 
‘opinion of a branch of the Government, claiming, in the given ques- 
‘tion, to be supreme,) and forbidden to exercise his discretion on the 
He refuses to act as a mere ministerial officer, as a constable 
or a turnkey. He answers, “The President of the United States is 
ithe direct delegate of the People—you cannot separate my legislative 
\from my executive powers.” Or, in the language of the Resolution of 
1796, “ When a decision of the Supreme Court trenches upon any of 
‘the subjects submitted by the Constitution, to the power of the Presi- 
dent, it must depend, for its execution, upon some act or acts to be per- 








is ubject. 


” | formed by the President; and it is the constitutional right and duty of 


‘the President to deliberate upon the expediency or inex pediency of ear- 
i'rving such decision into efiect, and to determine and act thereon as in 
\his jadgment may be most conducive to the public good.” 
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SOUTHERN 


VIEWS. 
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From the Charleston Mercury. 


Our Northern brethren are beginning at last to believe that the South 

is really in earnest, on the subject of the Tariti. The New York Cou- 

rier and Enquirer is constrained to admit that ** Nallification, of late, has 
| been making rapid progress in the South.” We are gia w 
_acandid confession by that print. The principal reason why the man- 
| ufacturers have persisted in thew fatal course,is, that Southern sentiment 
‘has never been permitted to make its way to the people of the North. 
Our doctrines have been ridiculed—our patriots reviled—every move- 
| ment represented as the operation of a faction—iew or no extracis made, 
‘but from the Union prints—and in this way the people bave all along 
| been studiously kept in ignorance of the real strength, and continued 
linerease, and determined purpose, of the State Rights Party of the 
| South. Had the Northern prints generally kept their readers regularly 
| and correctly informed of the true state of public feeling at the Soath, 
we cannot but believe that the people of the North would have listened 

to our complaiats, would have been convinced by our arguments, and 

| would have consented to a satisfactory adjustment of the great subject 
lof contention. That the people of the North have never knownany thing 
of Southern operations, and have been laughmg at complaints and re- 
| monstrances, which, under other circumstances, they would doubtiess 
have treated with becoming attention and respect, 1s wholly to be as- 
cribed to the Northern press, whose mistaken policy it has been, not 
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only to keep them profoundly ignorant, bat actually to deceive them, as 
to the true compleriva of Southern politics and movements: and if the 
Tariff, theretore, should ever become, as it may do, the directand prom:- 
nent cause of a dissolution of the Union, the fault and the responsibility 
will lie principally with the Northern press, who, instead of opening the 
eyes of our Northern brethren to the deep-seated and unalterable feel- 


‘ing of the South, have all along induced them to believe that there was 
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as the promulgation of a new, unheard of, and most unconstitutional | 


doctrine. It will be our humble effort, at the present time, to show that 
this doctrine is one of the earliest broached by the Democratic Party, 
and that so far back as 1796, the House of Representatives solemnly 
asserted a principle which, if it be not identical with the proposition 
above quoted, may be safely said to contain its germ. 

Mr. Jay, emivent in our diplomatic history, negociated, in 1794, a 
commercial treaty with Great Britam, which, after some delay, owing to 
great opposition manifested to the proposed arrangement, in various 


‘all that the South desires. 


| its example: Let the truth he toid to the great body af the people, 


nothing in this section of the country worth a serioas re lection, and 
that the manufacturers might go on at their pleasure raising taxes and 
increasing burdens with impunity. Now, however. they find that Geor- 
gia and Carolina are on the eve of action, and that Mississippi and Ala- 
bama are preparing fast to follow them: and now. therefore, the Ln- 
quirer comes out at last and tells them that “ Nuillitication must be ad- 
mitted to be making rapid progress in the South.” This, however, is 
Let the Enquirer continue to keep its read- 
Let other leading prints follow 
, Let 
them have light: and, whatever may be the power and the wealth of 
the monopolists, we shall yet tind, perhaps, that there is @ sense of jus- 
tice, and a feeling of patriotism, wm the people of the North, that will not 
al'ow the South to be trampled by Federal usurpation, or the Union lo be 
sacrificed on the shrine of avarice. 


+ 


ers correctly advised upon this subject. 


MANUFACTURES IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By a statement in the Providence Journal. it appears that there are 
in Rhode Isiand— 
110 cotton factories, with a capital. embracing ground, buildings. ma, 
chinery. and materials, 86,%66,334. 
22 woollen factories, capital S617 436. 
5 bleacheries, capital $317 uu. 
2 print works, capital $277,070. 
10 founderies. 
30) machine shops, capital $1,142,638 
4 tanneries, capital $217,000. 
27 jeweller’s shops, capital S100.200 
2 comb manufactories, eapital 872.590. 
Total capital 89,522,672. Number of bands employed in the above 





establishments, 11,273. Besides the above, there are a large number 


iof smaller establishments, for the manufacture of brass, tin, &c. 


A COPPER MINE, 
The Wyoming Republican says : “‘ We understand a bed of Copper 





Representatives from New York, by a motion calling upon the Presi- Ore has been discovered in Windham Township, in this County. 
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Banuer of the Constitution. 
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GENERAL HAYNE’S REJOINDER TO COLO- (353, and given the grounds of that estimate. The difference — Oth. crag rag shee this point, | pry en we pay, From 
— N arises from my having taken iuto the account Col. Drayton's |10 adopting the Lreasury statement, of So,10¢,0/0, as the ag. And \ 
NEL DRAYTON. over-estimate of reductions on woollens, cotton bagging, hard- | gregate reduction under the new bill, had taken the nett reve. the new 
T'o the Editor of the Charleston M ware, &c., estimated at $324,989, and Col. Drayton's impu- |oue as the basis of his calculation ; while, in assuming §1,. From 
T’o the Editor of the Charlesion Mercury: 







ling to me errors not committed, and committing them himself. 
Thus, he says he fiuds, io examining my statemenj, that I have 
committed an error, to the amount of $78,805, by adding 





869,056 as the amount of reduction on the protected articles, he 
made his calculations on the gross revenue, without deducting 
drawbacks, “‘ when it is clear that the same data ought to be 


all objec 
Sin: I beg leave to submit to the public, through your co- 


lumas, a few observations in reply to Col. Drayton's remarks 











And 








; in the “ Patriot,” of Friday. Col. Drayton seems to thik that $436,290 “to the amount of duties on the protected articles, assumed in both cases.”’ Col. Drayton, while he admits thy 

4 the new Tariff must be considered as a ** compromise,” be- | as the difference arising from the change in the pound sterling, fact here charged, says, that “a reduction was made, by him, When 
cause the Secretary of the Treasury “ offered his bill as a rea- | without adding the difference arising from this change in the for drawbacks in the aggregate, and it does not seem to him }- on the 
¢ sonable scheme of compromise, and for the adjustment of ex- unprotected articles.” But the error is on his part, aud not op that they have any counection with a comparative statement | @ she gene 
: isting differences,”—because that scheme “ was declared to be | mine, as he will perceive, at once, if he wili advert to the fact |intended to show the reduction on the amount of duty on 4 


been on 












the basis of the bill reported by the Committee on Manufac- | that the sum of $15,451,948 includes the difference in the pound |#'ven sum.” But the very point of comparison, in this case, 













. . : reason \ 
iures,’—and because ‘a majority of the Restrictionists sigai- | sterling—and so, likewise, does the sum of $11,729,544 the du- | Was the relative amount of reduction, under the new bill, on the estimatir 
fied their willingness to aecede to such terms of compromise as 


ties on the protected articles. The difference between those 
two sums must, of course, be the amount of duties on the un- 
protected articles, including the change in the pound sterling ; 
and, if this should be again added, as proposed by Col. Dray- 
ton, it is evident that it would be twice charged. Col. Drayton 


protected and unprotected articles. Col. Drayton states the 
case thus: Reduction on the protected articles, $1,869,056—ip 
the aggregate, $5,187,007 —from which it would seem to fol- 
low, as a matter of course, that the reduction on the unprotect- 
ed articles must be $3,317,951, being the difference between 


the cous! 
jacrease ¢ 
years. 

ling to a 
will thea 






he has referred to in his Address, and which he understood, 
from those with whom he acted—the friends of Free Trade— 
were ac quiesced in.’ &e. Now, on this statemeut, | must re- 
mark—First, that Colone: Drayton admits that *‘these terms 

















were, in many respects, not carried into execution by the Act of | denies having committed a mistake, amounting to $82,365, ino these two sums. But it turns out that the amount of reduction the last s 


This is 
under th 
was full 
into ope 


What wi 








vorable to the South than the bill reported by the Committee 
on Manufactures, especially in an increase of the duty on wool- 
lens, from 30 per centum, as recommended by the Secretary, 
to 50 per centum, and also in the chavge of the pound sterling. 
é And, lastly, that, if the Treasury scheme is to be considered 


‘in his calculation, he did not assume the difference to be & 
per ceutum, but only 7 2-5." Col. Drayton has here establish- 
ed the existence of his error, and pointed out its source. If 
there be avy truth in figures, or avy reliance to be placed in the 
caleulations of skilful accountants, the true difference in the 





nue, and the aggregate reduction on the nett. ‘Taking the nett 
revenue as the basis of both calculations, the statement would 
stand thus : Reduction ou the protected articles, (according to 
Col. Drayton's estimate) $1,666,056—on the unprotected, $3,. 
520,951—aggregate, $5,187,007. 






















There is nothing to be add- nate. 11 
. 4 a7 2 . » . sy © > . . : : a Ls : . 
as ‘the basis of the new bill,” then there can be no hope of | change of the pound sterling is 8 per centum, and not 7 per arts haw a veers 1 He _ ase it — for “ye yey sury- B 
. - 4 ee. * rT’ ‘ 7 e* . é ] ; ; - 3 i t t > al 
any further reductions, since it was explicitly declared, by the | centum, as assumed by Col. Drayton. The facts and caleula- | Calculation, however, ts founded on the data assumed by Col, 


data it 1 
found to 
516,312, 
will have 







Secretary himself, that it was a part of his scheme that the ar- 

: rangement should be one ** PERMANENT iu its character, aud 
NOT LIABLE TO CHANGE.” 

Col. Drayton still thinks, however, that there is some ground 


Drayton. But from this $1,666,056 there is stil! to be deduet- 
ed $759,949, Col. Drayton’s own estimate of the cash duties— 
leaving only $906,107 as the amount of reduction on the pro- 
tected articles, according to his own showing—which, accord. 


tions on both sides, on these points, are now before the public, 
to whose judgment I cheerfully leave the decision. 
I will now proceed, very briefly, to notice some of the re- 












































maining points in controversy between Colonel Drayton and 





for hope, inasmuch as the * improvements,” (small and unsa- | myself. ing to my calculation, would stiil be subject “0 all the deduc- | To wh 
\isfactory as he admits them to be,) were effected, “though the} Ist. “The duty on twist yarn and thread was stated to be tions before mentioned. . will only add, that Col. Drayton Xe. 

bill coutaining them was voted against by the firmest friends of | reduced by $21,598, when the duties on these articles remain, has thrown into the list of unprotected articles several which (‘Thou 
Protection, and by six of our Delegates in the Louse of Repre- vuoder the new ‘Tariff. the same as before.”” This Col. Drayton gin re — to 1 protected gene ederyy “¥ a 

sentatives.” Now, does Col Drayton suppose that our pros- admits to be an error, which he charges to the new ‘Treasury ey the of other articles, the duties on which excee 000,000 And “ 
pects for further concession would have been in any respect | statement. of dollars. From 


improved, if these “six of our Delegates,” together with the 
whole of the Georgia Delegation, (save one,) and a large pro- 
portion of the Representatives from the other Southera States 


2d. «The duty on sewing silk has been increased $5,000, of 
which no notice has been taken.” This is another acknowled- 


7th. Fal? of Prices. —Col. Drayton does not deny that the 
specific duties uoder the new bill may exceed their rate ad va- 


the Gove 


ged error in the ‘Treasury statement. ‘To which is to be added forem under the Act of 1626. But he =" he does ee know And w 
—inecluding both of the Senators from Virginia, and one fiom | the increased duties on satinetts and linseys, and on syrup from re os a os me gn aay aT shee - a3 “y pinned, , 1 thro 
each of the’States of North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and | the cane, (on which last ar.icle it appears thata prohibitory and ¢ ut, at a ate on cost fa ny rary 'N ” oe Cal the Acts 
Mississippi—had acceded to the terms of compromise, and vo- | duty has been imposed, ) for nove of which any allowance bas tearing y = we +0 mati - ery ae sia 4h “ Bae deducter 
ted witn Adams, Clay, Dickerson, and Webster, for the new bill? | been made. rayton will tura to the Blacksmiths petition, he will see that 


If he thinks so, | am persuaded he is greatly mistaken. The 
truth is, that, but for our strenuous and uncompromising oppo- 
sition to the uew bill, its provisions would have been much 


Jd. Manufactures of Iron.—In relation to these articles, I 
have shown, that, under the Proviso in the LOth and 12th clau- 


rolled iron was selling, in England, at that time, at a price 
which made the duty of $30 a ton less thay 100 per centum— 
whereas, it can now be haa ar 


have, io 
from hei 
potwith: 


>) € ¢ *) ; 

: . $22 a ton, making the new du- 

ses of the second section of the new Act, according to the very i aamentaal G00 nar enieun The ieee rm eres.taa ta thi 
worse even than they are ; and, if there be any shadow of | lowest estimate, as made by respectable merchants of this city, he 4 ror] em ” of all thal ¢: 2 dot bole the s vecifi a = a 
foundation for the long-cherished hopes of Colonel Drayton, it mreate ess degree, Of ali articles ; ADC, lo ig the sy ic 


must rest entirely upon the fact that the al mentioned 
“friends of Free Trade, with whom I acted,” have had no lot 
or part in this boasted compromise. 

As to the implied obligation ‘to submit quictly to the new bill,’ 
Col. Drayton, and those who acted with him, are the best jud- 


the increase of the duty will be at least $200,000 ; while, ac- 
cording to a statement received from Philadelphia, it will be 
upwards of So00,000. On this point, Col. Drayton merely 
says, that he * does not know the basis on which it is assumed 
that the statement of the Register of the Treasury is errone- 
ous,’ &c. Now, if Col. Drayton will turn to the Treasury 








duties, under the new law, down to what they were when the 
Act of 1828 was passed, I am inclined to think that a general 
reduction of from 15 to20 per centum would have been neces- 
sary. My objections to the new bill, on this score, went to this 
extent, and no further, that, while prices have every where 

















the redw 
the con 
Draytor 
high, at 
this am 


‘ must gi 
ges of its extent. But I will here take the liberty of saying, | statement of May last, he will see, that, in the Treasury esti- tation. there mas Bot hegr “ A renee ee peneeene — rod this sh 
that, though “a Representative cannot bind his successors in | mate of the duties on hardware, they are set down at 25 and 30 cic Cetiesnntnsteny, a = pat ee Pe Tene ae See Sources, 
another Congress,” yet 1 much fear that all our future applica- | per centum, without any allowance for the increased duties beyond what they were in 1020. ; , whethe 
tions for relief will be met by the declaration that the South | under the provisos,which, as | have shown on a former occasion, One word as to the Cash Duties.—The advantage, to the | Drayto 
has no right to complain of a bill passed by the votes of their | will make “an average increase, on coarse articles, of not less |CO™merce of the country, of the credit system, can only be es- » ference 
own Represeatatives, or to relieve themselves from a compro- | than from 125 to 150 per cent., and carry up the duty, ou some | mated by merchants. Assuming their estimates, I have sup- BP to be s 
mise entered into between these “friends of Free Trade” and | articles, to upwards of 300 per cent.” The Treasury is cer- posed it fully equal to 10 per centum on the duty. Some have FF Col. 

« wsajveny OF the Restrictionists.” tainly, therefore, in error here.* The amount can. of course, estimated it (as assumed by Mr. McDuffie, in his speech,) as ‘ ‘leave 

Iu relation to the “error” which I charged upon Col. Dray- | only be estimated. equal to 10 per centum on the capital employed. I have a fF to dete 
ton, of his having set down the amount of articles made Sree, 4th. Cotton Bagging.—I have shown that a proviso was in- | St#tement now in my possession, derived’ from a merchant of FQ ped th 
under the late bill, at $400,000, when, in fact, they amounted | serted in the new bill for the express purpose of bringing the the highest character, showing this result. I did not, however, B this ob 
to $3,108,631, the Colonel says that his expressions are, “ when | article called ‘hessians,’ pow paying a duty of 25 per centumi, understand, as some others have done, that the estimates in the FR object 
the amount of all the duties declared free by the Act of 1832] (and which is now used in packing much the largest portion of Address were based on this view of the subject. My own . cate m 
are estimated, by the Register of the ‘Treasury, at no more than the cotton of the Southern States,) under the new duty of 34 speech, in the Senate, will show that I proceeded on a differ- ‘ made | 
$400,000 ;” aud adds, that “the duties upou other articles de-| cents, which, on this article, will so greatly exceed the old du- | ©" basis. ‘T'o prove that cash duties have always been consi- FR of my 
clared to be free, are not estimated, but ascertained from official ty, as to amount, on the whole. to an increase of the tax on| “ered as a “burden” greater than the mere interestof the mo- FR in a to 
data aod therefore required no estimation.” He admits, how- | the cotton planters, of $42,000. Col. Drayton replies, that | "Y> I will refer Col. Drayton to Mr. Webster's speech, deli- i «plain. 
ever, that, ‘for the sake of clearness, he ought to have speci- | this will depend on the instructions of the Treasury. It may vered to the Boston meeting, in 1820, where he states, expli- ed tot 
fied the duties repealed, which had been ascertained from offi- | be so ; but, as matters now stand, we must apply the law to eitly, that this change in our revenue system would be highly soon d 
cia! data, as well as those which had been estimated ; and. | the existing rule, and thus there is an increase of the tax upon | iajurious to commerce—that, in some cases, it would make the ton ; | 
therefore, had the necessary addition inserted in the Patriot,” the Southern planters, on cotton bagging, an article on which employment of two capitals necessary to accomplish the same : claim 
we. Now, with all due deference to Colone! Drayton, I must | they were promised a great reduction. The sea-island plaaters object that might otherwise be effected with one—that it would | 
consider this explanation as even more extraordinary than the | may not be affected by this. but the “upland planters,” who have a tendency to destroy all the small merchants, and con- Che 
original error. How the amount of “ali duties declared free” | do not use a yard of what Col. Drayton ealls “the bagging of | Ce@trate the business in the hands of such merchants as Wu. & 
could be embraced in an estimate, while there was six times good quality.” will have to pay the difference. he rich may Gray, &c. These sentiments were then responded to by the Fi By 
that amount actually made free, not included therein, is eutire- | he benefitted, but it will be by taking a larger sum out of the merchants of Boston, and I know are now acknowledged, by mm (0.00 
ly beyond my comprehension. How “ait the duties made | pockets of the poor. ; r those of New York, to be correct. m= >sssin 
free” could be embraced in so small a part, is to me inexpli-| Sth. Negro-Cloth.—On this poiot, I have not assumed that| The result of the whole, then, according to Col. Drayton's ‘ 
cable. The point in dispute was not what amount of the ar- | none could be brought in under the Sper centum duty. What) statement, would be, that the * public burdens,” under the new 5 coL 
ticles made free under the Act of 1832 had been * estimated,” I said, was, that, ‘taking the proportions iu. ported into this bill, nad been reduced, ‘in the aggregate,’ about five millions of 
aud what amount * specially enumerated,” iv the vew Treasury place last year, when the prices were unusually low, near one- dols.—of which upwards of four millions was on the unprotected : 
statement—but, whether the authors of the Address were right third of the importations would come under the 5U per centum articles, and less than one million on the protected, (the value of ; 
in asserting that the duties had been * entirely repealed” on a duty ; and, even on this basis, a deduction would have to be each class being about the same, viz.829,000,000, in round sum- ‘ 
very large proportion of the protected articles. Col. Drayton made, from the estimated reduction on this article, of 55,031 bers)—so that, from his own showing, the reduction, under the t 
expresaes his surprise that “such ap assertion should be ha- dollars ‘we aud I then anuexed a statement, submitted by a re- | new bill, has been four times as great on the unprotected as on the , SS; 
zarded, when the amount of all the duties declared free by the spectable importer of this city, showing that, according to pre- protected articles. According to our view of the subject, how- 5 encle 
Act of 1832 are estimated, in the statement of the Treasury, | sent prices in England, * none could be imported, the price of | ever, this estimated reduction of one million on the protected | 
at No MoRF than £400,000." It is impossible for lauguage to | which, with the charges added, would pot exceed 324 cents, to articles would be more than absorbed by the deductions to be : 
be more explicit. It is here distinctly asserted, not that the ar- | which the 35 ets. is reduced by the new valuation of the pound made from the Treasury estimate, (on which Col. Drayton's , 
ticles “‘estimated,” in addition to those ‘specially enumera- | sterling.’ On this basis, the increase of the duty on woollen | calculations are based,) for the increased duties ov iron manu- : f C 
ted,” was *100,000, but that the duties on “aut the articles| cloths would be S27 002, instead of a reduction of $129,305. factures, cotton hagging, &e. &e., and for errors which have ° . ly 
declared free was No More than $400,000." The authors of | The only point in the case, is, whether the article can be im- been committed in that statement ; so that the final result will f vid ' 
the Address had, as Col. Drayton supposed, greatly maguitied ported under the new duty, avd to what extent. I have given probably be an increase of duties on the protected articles, and te ¥ 
the amount of free articles ; and, to correct their error, he re- the evidence in my possession, aud the evidence on the other|4 diminutica of about four millions on the unprotected erticles Nad 
fers to the ‘Treasury estimate to prove that the whole amount | side is before the public. I have nothing to add, except to in- |——of which upwards of three millions will be ou articles made fF Re 
of tree articles under the new bill was 400,000 dollars, and ‘no | vite Col. Draytou’s attention to the history of this negro-cloth | free under the new bill. Whether, under either of these views, ' fone 
more.” Ii is clear, that, when writing that part of his Address, | duty, as recorded in a late number of the Banner of the Con-|the “burdens of the Protecting System™ have or have not ; Prot 
Col. Drayton must have overlooked the fact, if be was ever | stitution. [Banner of 22d August.] been “decidedly increased,’ we leave it to the people to de- vail 
acguaintec with it, that the whole amount of articles made termine. &4 ( 
free under the new bill” was upwards of three millions. He]  * Twill give aecase or two, by way of example, with the single re-| I find that Col. Drayton and myself differ as widely, as to the of t 
tells us, now, that, when he gave his vote for the bill, he “had | mark, that all articles made of rod, hoop, bolt, sheet iron, or iron wire, | probable future revenue, and the surplus which will be left in anne 
not calculated what the repealed daties would amount to.” He | come under the provisos. the Treasury, as we do with respect to the amount and cha- Pee 
was deceive@by the manner in which the new Treasurystate- | OU" at Invoice of trace chains, the present duty on which. at 25 per | racter of the reductions under the new bill. The Treasury es- the 
ment was made up, or he would certainly never have laid so cccaiedanamnseaeh.. the duty under this bill (at 3 cents per | timates were founded on the receipts for the fiscal year ending gro 

, = seen ¥ a aati 6 A - 2 anit * . ~ >* ease , — : 
— a ch ge to hie colle gues, and undertaken to prove it, |" Oy 4 parcel of knitting needles, now paying a duty of $1 90, the on the 30th of September, 1830, the year of the greatest de- oun 
y this refereace to an estumate which, in the aspect now given | proposed duty will be $9. pression under the operation of the Tariff of 1828, and from per 
to the ease. had nothing whatever to do with the question. [| On an invoice of bed screws, costing 53 dollars, and paying duties, | hich the country began so immediately thereafter to recover, Ca: 
have never tmputed to Col. Drayton any intentional error. | under the existing laws, of only $12, the duty under this bill will be | that, if the calendar year had been assumed, it would have 183 
This error has been corrected by himself—and there 1 am quite | 367. made a difference of near two millions in the revenue. The ff Ad 
willing to let the matter rest. ‘The true amount of the duties| These cases have been furnished from the most unquestionable | irye question is, what will probably be the amount of revenue | acc 
on the wuprotected articles, is a very different question. Col. | S°Urces. bp. : : collected under the new bill? Taking the present or the last | Ge 
Drayton submits a calculation to show that these will amount th S ae em — pee Bae eyes —— an wee —s year as the basis of the calculation, 1 have shown that the nett as 
to $4,357,561. | have heretofore estimated them at $3,227,- | Ged _ ea areas. Ps ware made ol common |revenue is - - : : : : : $30,000,000 s 
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From which, deducting the proposed reduction, $5,000,000 
And we have, as the amount of revenue under 
the new bill, - - - - - - : 

From which, taking the average expenditures for 
ail objects exclusive of the Public Debt, - - 


25,000,000 


12,000,000 





Aad we have a surplus of - - : - $13,000,000 


To be scrambled for. 


When Col. Drayton objects to this estimate, it can only be 
on the ground that the receipts of the two last years exceed 
the general average. This is admitted. But our revenue has 
been on the increase for several years past, and I know of no 
reason why it should hereafter be diminished. A farmer, in 
estimating the future profits of his farm, would hardly discard 
the cousideration of its improved productiveness, or the natural 
increase of his people, and go back to the average crops of past 
years. But we will take the basis which Col. Drayton is wil- 
ling to acknowledge as the true one, and see how the account 
will then stand. The average nett revenue from customs, for 
the last six years, is $22,516,312. 

This is the very lowest estimate of the revenue from customs 
under the old law, and is subject to no reduction whatever. It 
was fully equal to this amount before the Acts of 1830 went 
into operation, and has greatly exceeded that amount since. 
What will be the reduction under the new bill, is only an esti- 
mate. 1 believe that it has been greatly overrated by the Trea- 
sury. But, assuming it to be $5,187,078, (which, on whatever 
data it may have been estimated, | have no doubt, will be 
found to be quite large enough,) and taking this sutn from $22,- 
516,312, the very lowest estimate of the present revenue, aud we 
will have a uett revenue from customs, under the new bill, of 

$17,329,234 

To which add, for public lands, Bank dividends, 
Xe. - - - - - - . - 

(Though they amounted, last year, to upwards 

of $4,000,000. | 

And we have a nett revenue of — - - 

From which, deducting the ordinary expenses of 
the Government, - - - - - 


3,900,000 


20,829,234 


12,006,000 





$2,829,234 

lL throw entirely out of view the reductions effected uuder 
the Acts of 1830: for surely these reductivas ought not to be 
deducted from the estimate of our future receipts, unless they 
have, in fact, reduced the amount of revenue. ‘This is so far 
from being the case, that the revenue has constantly increased, 
notwithstanding these reductions. 

In the science of Political Economy, every reduction does 
not necessarily diminish the revenue: and we know that 
the reduction of 1830 has not lessened it a single cent, but, on 
the contrary, that it has been constantly increasing. Colouel 
Drayton thinks that the public lands, Xe. are estimated too 
high, at $3,500,000. But the lands, alone, last year exceeded 
this amount. ‘The sales have been constantly increasing, and 
must go on increasing. Itis not ta the nature of things that 
this should be otherwise. The average receipts, from these 
sources, for the last three years, has exceeded $3,000,000. Bat, 
whether we take either of these sums, or that assumed by Col. 
Drayton himself, viz. $2,000,000, it will make no material dif- 
ference ; there will still be a surplus of seven or eight millions, 
to be scrambled for. 

Co}. Drayton concludes his remarks by saying, that he will 
‘‘leave it to the intelligence and candor of his fellow-citizens 
to determiue whether he had judiciously and honestly dischar- 
ged the trust which they had reposed in him.” Io reply to 
this observation, I have only to say, that it has not been my 
object to implicate the conduct of Col. Drayton, but to vindi- 
cate my own. This controversy has grown out of an attack, 
made by Col. Drayton, upon an Address of myself and seven 
of my colleagues, to the People of this State, and made, too, 
in a fone of which [ must think we had some cause to com- 
plain. If, in my reply, | have used the freedom which belong- 
ed to the oceasion, | wish it to be understood that I should as 
soon distrust my own motives, as impeach those of Col. Dray- 
ton; but I think I have, at least, showa that he has no more 
claim to impunity from * errors,” than his colleagues. 

ROBERT Y. HAYNE. 

Charleston, [st September, 1832. 


And we have a surplus of — - - - - 


’ By an error of the press, in my former publication, it was stated 
1,000 bales had been assumed as the whole consumption of domestic 
bagging. The whole amount assumed was 400,000. 
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COL. DRAYTON’S ANSWER ro GEN. HAYNE’S 
REJOINDER. 


To the Editor of the City Gazette. 


Cuarceston, 4th September, 1832. 

Sir: You will oblige me by publishing the paper which is 

enclosed. I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM DRAYTON. 

In my Address *‘to the People of the Congressional District 
of Charleston,” published on the 22d of August last, I felt it 
to be incumbent upon me, both in my representative and indi- 
vidual character, to vindicate myself from the imputation im- 
pliedly cast upon two of my colleagues, and upon me, in ap 
Address to the People, sigaed by our Senators and six of our 
Representatives. for having voted (in the language of that Ad- 
dress) “for a bill which demonstrated that the System (the 
Protective System) is essentially progressive,’"—which “ relie- 
ved and benefitted the manufacturing States to the amount of 
$4,000,000 anoually, while the unequal aod oppressive burdens 
of the planting States were not only undiminished, but grossly 
aggravated, by the increased inequality,"—and which mani- 
fested **that the Protective System must now be regarded as 
the settled policy of the country.” I have fully detailed the 
grounds upon which I was satisfied that these assertions were 
erroneous, and the reasons which convinced me that I was im- 
periously required, as a citizen and as a delegate from South 
Carolina, to vote for the passage of the Act of the ]4th July, 
1832. The statements and calculations which I made, in my 
Address, were substantiated by official documents and the most 
accurate and respectable information which I could procure. 
General Hayne, in a letter published by him on the 28th Au- 
gust last, undertook to controvert my arguments, to invakdate 


my statements and calculations, aud to confirm the positions, 
generally, which were assumed in the * Address to the People.’ 
To this letter L responded, on the 3ist of August, for the pur- 
pose of sustaining my argumeuts, statements, aud calculations, 
aud of pointing out various errors which appeared to me to 
exist in those of Gen. Hayne ; and, after carefully perusing 
his letter, [ could not discover that he had impugued any of my 
allegations, or any of the iuferences which | drew from them, 
excepting that he had showu a mistake committed by the Re- 
gister of the Treasury, in making a reduction for a diminished 
duty on twist yarn and thread, and ip omitting to notice ap in 
crease in the duty on sewing silk—which reduction and omis 
sion amounted, together, according to Gen. Hayne’s estimats, 
to $26,593. To my replication, Gen. Hayne rejoined, in the 
Mercury of this morning. ‘To what I have already said aad 
stated, in my publications of the 22d and 3ist of last month, I 
refer, as furnishing answers to those passages, iu this rejoinder, 
which are relied upou to confute what Gen. Hayne considers 
to be incorrect iu these publications. If the readers of what 
zen. Hayne and myself have written, will take the pains to 
examine and to analyze our several statements and ealeula- 
tious, deliberately and impartially, I am perfectly willing to 
leave them to be thus disposed of, and content to abide by the 
conclusions at which they shall arrive, without any further re- 
marks or explanations on my part. To this mode of termina- 
ling a controversy in which | have been involved, [ am prompt- 
ed by the considerations, that, if 1 should again engage in 
maintaining what I have already maintained to the best of my 
ability, | should only obtrude amplifications or repetitions upou 
the public, and probably protract a discussion, in the newspa- 
pers, which Ll never enter into but with unfeigned reluctance. 
General Hayne, in his piece of this morning, observes, that 
“this controversy has grown out of an attack, made by Col. 
Drayton, upou the Address of myself and seven of my col- 
leagues, to the People of this State, and made, too, in a lone 
of which I must think we had some cause to complain.” For 
the reasons which I have submitted, in the commencement of 
this publication, I trust it will be evident that | have acted de- 
fensively, not offensively. If there was any thing, in my lan- 
guage or in my tone, of which Gen. Hayne thinks be aud bis 
colleagues had cause to complain, | sincerely regret that he or 
they should labor under that impression. Neither towards him 
nor his colleagues did I intend avy disrespect. Such has been 
the nature of the intercourse between himself and me, that, 
towards him I have long cherished the kindest personal feel- 
ings, which remaio unimpaired, notwithstanding the opposite 
sides taken by us iu a political conflict which distracis our 
State. 


General Hayne’s statement in which it is asserted that ] bave 
committed an error in calculating the difference iu the pound 
sterling at 7 2-5 instead of 8 per centum. ‘The amount of im- 
ports from Great Britain, paying ad valorem duties, was, io 
1830, $13,439,498, the pound sterling at $4 44—but, calcula- 
ting it at $4 80, the amount would have been $14,514,657. 
The latter being assumed in my calculation, it would have 
been wrong to add 8 per centum; the correct way to ascertain 
the difference arising from a change in the pound sterling, is, to 
allow 8 on 108, as has been done by me. It may be asked, 
why not, then, state the import value at $13,439,498 ? 


average rate of duty on protected articles. 
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in our paper of to-day, from the [llinois Herald. 


sound and sensible policy of imposing no more restrictions up- 


oo the price which a man shall charge when he sells his money 
on credit, than exist upon the price he shall charge when he 
sells land, cattle, Bank stock, or merchandise, on credit. kt 
appears that there are uo stop laws in Illinois. 








The following remark is subjoined, in relation to that part of 


It was 
not done, as it might have misled others in ascertaining the 


Interesting to Capitalisis.—We refer the reader to the article 
It presents 


The progress of the Tariff Policy.—lIt is not a little remark- 
able, that a people, who have always been so averse to direct 
taxation as we have been, should have vo hesitation in paying 
tens of millions of dollars annually in ap tndirect way—not, 
however, for the support of Government, but for the support 
of a few individuals who bave embarked in pursuits not suited 
to the interests of a country where the abundance and cheap- 
ness of land must, for centuries to come, keep up the wages of 
labor above the rates which exist in older countries. 

In introducing the Restrictive Policy into the United States, 
its advocates have endeavored to conceal that its operation 
would needs be partial—that it would depress some sections of 
the country, whilst it elevated others—that it would advance 
the interests of particular towns, such as Pittsburg, Pawtucket, 
Lowell, Patterson, and many others, whilst it would injure 
those of the places from which capital and population were 
withdrawo—and, fiually, that it would promote the pecuniary 
advantages of some few particular branches of business, at the 
expense of all the rest. So adrvitly, indeed, has the matter 
been managed, that manufacturers, mechanics, tradesmen, and 
artizans of all descriptions, have been made to believe that a 
system which takes money out of their pockets is calculated to 
eurich them. They have veen persuaded that they have a 
common cause with the cotton and woollen manufacturers, the 
owners of iron mines, the glass-makers, the salt-makers, the 
sugar-planters, and a few others; whilst, in truth, each of these 
branches of business stands, by itself, ia epposition to the inte- 
rests of all the rest of the community. 


One of the most powerful arguments which the advocates 
of Restriction have had on their side, was drawn from the fact 
that other nations have thriven under the same system. That 
Great Britain aod France have prospered under all sorts of 
obstacles thrown in the way of a free employment of their in- 
dustry, cannot be denied. but they have done this, not in 
consequence of those obstacles, but in spite of them. Withia 
the last half contury, the march of intellect has been so rapid, 
that the productive powers of man, whether employed in agri- 
culture, commerce, or manufactures, have been multiplied to 
an almost incredible degree. ‘The result of this has been a 
gradually diminishing cost of production in almost every arti- 
cle produced ; and, in most of them, the fall in price has been 
yreater than the amount of the increased duties. This fact has 
deceived many intelligent perseus, who have been incautiously 
led to conclude that the fall was the effect of the duty; where- 
as, it was the effect of ether causes, which were more than 
sufficient to counteract the influence of the duty. This posi- 
tion can be clearly demoostrated by a reference to the cotton 
manufacture. Prior to 1212, the duty on coarse cotton fabries 
was 15 per centum, and the price of the coarsest kind was then 
about 25 cents per square yard. For purposes of revenue, du- 
ring the war, the duty was raised, io 1812, to 274 per centum. 
Soon after the war, the great improvements in labor-saving 
machinery took place, by which, what used to cost, io India, 
25 cents to make. could be made in England for much less. A 


some facts which may be turned to account by persons of small 
or large capitals : for, even taking into consideration that it is 
better to loan money near at home, than at a distance, and up- 
on security which can be seen with one’s own eyes, in prefer- 
ence to that which is only to be seen through the eyes of oth- 
ers, yet the great difference io the hire of it would seem to be 
more than a sufficient counterbalance for the risk of punctual- 
ity in the payment of the interest aod the eventual reimburse- 
ment of the principal. A visit to the Western country, in the 
year 1828, satisfied us that an almost unlimited field was open 
for the perfectly safe investment, in mortgages upon productive 
farms or town-houses, of money, at ten per centum per annum 
apd upwards, without auy violation of law, or oppression upon 
the borrowers. 

One circumstance, which has retarded the growth of capital 
in some of the Western States, has been, the adoption of stop- 
laws, or appraisement-laws, the desiga of which was to prevent 
sales of property under judgments or mortgages, unless it would 
sell for a certain appraised value. All such laws do mischief 
to the community at large, who are, in consequence thereof, 
prevented from borrowing upon advantageous terms, whilst 
they are of very doubtful benefit to debtors, and an act of po- 
sitive injustice to creditors. There is no reason why a law 
should have an especial regard for the interest of debtors, any 
more than it should have for that of creditors. Surely, the 
man who is kept out of the possession of his own property, by 
another, is not entitled to any less consideration, than he who 
happens to be in possession of property justly due to another. 
The creditor is not always a rich man, aud the debtor a poor 
one, even if such a relation would conszitute a right in one to 
enjoy a sympathy which was denied to the other ; and it very 
frequently happens that a creditor is ruined by a stop-law, 
when the debtor is only involved deeper in embarrassment, by 
the accumulation of interest. Sound views, upon this subject, 
are important to be entertained in all new countries, where ca- 
pital is in demand, because it can be profitably employed ; and 





rise in the duty was called for, and, in 1816, it was fixed ata 
higher rate. Stull further improvements were made, and a fall 
in the price of the raw material took place. ‘The article that 
used to cost 25 cents, could be made for 124. A rise in the 
duty was again called for, and, in 1824, it was raised again. 
Further improvements still were made in England, accompa- 
nied by a further fall in the price of cotton, so as to reduce 
the price to 8 cents. More of the American System was call- 
ed for, and, in 1828, the duty was fixed at upwards of 100 per 
centum. As the matter now stands, the same quality of cloth 
which, in 1811, used to cost 25 cents, can now be made, in 
Sogland, for five cents, the square yard, and the duty is 8 3-4 
cents per square yard. 

Such, then, haz been the progress of the Tariff System ; and 
although rapid enough, iv all conscience, it has not been suffi- 
ciently so to counteract the effects resulting from improved 
machinery, increased skill, and fall ia the price of raw mate- 
rials and in the wages of labor. 








A nut for the West to crack. The following paragraph is 
copied from the ‘New York Gazette,’ of an early day iu Sep- 
tember : 


“ Emigrants.—-Up to the first of August, a fraction over 33.000 emi- 
grants arrived at this port from Europe, this season—by this time, the 
number is increased to above 40,000!! Rather more than this number 
have reached, this season, Quebec and Montreal, many of whom find 
their way into the United States. If we add to the above the emigrants 
that have arrived at Baltimore and Philadelphia, and those which will 
yet arrive before the winter season, it will be found that not much less 
than 200,000 persons have been added to our population the present 
season. We ask, what is to result from this inundation of all sorts of 
people from Europe ?” 


The Western country is deeply interested in the introduction 
of population from abroad, to settle upon its lands ; but the 
mechavics and working-men along the sea-board are beginning 
to be jealous of foreign emigrauts, on account of the competi- 
tion in the market which their labor occasions. The master 
maoufacturers, it is true, are benefitted by this competition— 





we hope that the State of Illinois will persevere in her present 


for, although they profess great hostility to the industry of fo- 
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reiguers when it operates against their interests, they have no 
oljections whatever to encourage it when it puts money iuto 
their pockets, even though this should be done at the expense 
of the native-born. But Jet us suppose a case. Let us suppose 
that the working classes, in the manufacturing States, should, 
some of these days, succeed in the struggle, in which they are 
now earnestly engaged, to overthrow the influence of the capi- 
talists, and, by making solemn appeals to the spirit of equality 
which prevails amongst by far the greatest portion of our peo- 
ple, should secure a large party in Congress, and should peti- 





tion that body to prohibit the importation of men, women, and 
children, because they interfere with their industry, in precisely 
the same way that the importation of certain manufactured 
goods interferes with the profits of their employers. And sup- 
pose the Southern States, having been put down in their at- 
lemmprt to see the Constitution restored to its purity, should, by 
way of retaliation on the West for its indifference to Southern 
rights, connive at the scheme, and thus secure a majority in 
Congress favorable to the measure—what would be the condi- 
tion of the Western country, which pow derives so much 
wealth from the capital and labor introduced into it from Eu- 
rope! ‘This is a serious question ; and, strange and novel ks 
it may appear, it is founded upon a possible, if not a probable, 
case. 

The answer would no doubt be, “Congress possesses no 
such power by the Constitution, and, therefore, could not pro- 
hibit emigration.”’ Softly, if you please, gentle reader. A ma- 
jority of Congress ean find authority for whatever it pleases. 
The sweeping clause, * provide for the common defence and 
general welfare,” is now considered, by many of the greatest 
copjurers in the land, as presenting an ample warranty for do- 
ing avy thing and every thing which they may deem calculated 
to promote that object. Could not a majority, in 1838, say that 
aliens shall not come int’ the country, with as much right as a 
majority, iu 1798, declared that aliens shouid be turned out of 
the country! But is there not an article in the Constitution, 
which might, without half the twisting that those conferring 
power to regulate trade, and to lay taxes and duties, have un- 
dergonue, be most safely relied on by a party bent upon a par- 
ticular measure? We think there is; and it is found in the 
following words—Article 1, section IX, paragraph 1 : 

“The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a 
tax or duty may be unposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person.”’ 

Now, in this article, nothing is said about the sort of “ per- 
sons,’ whether white or black, freemeu or slaves, the nstigration 
or importation of which Congress had conferred upon it the 
unquestionable right to prohibit after the year 1808; and, if the 
strict coustructionists should insist upon a strict construction in 
this particular, who could charge them with inconsistency ? 

We have said, above, that this is a possible case. We have 
said so, because, after seeing the extent of the present Tariff 
delusion, which now covers this land like an Egyptian dark- 
ness, 2nd which, forty years ago, would have been pronounced4 
by nine out of ten who lived at that day, as utterly impossible 
ever to happen, we can believe in any thivg short of a man’s 
biting his own nose off. 


Southern Elections.——On Monday, the Ist instant, the elec- 
tions in Georgia were held for Members of Congress. The vote 
i. b. a general ticket throughout the State. Several of the 
most prominent candidates have publicly avowed themselves 
favorable to Naullification ; and, should they be elected, the re- 
sult may be fairly cousidered as expressing the sentiments of 
the People of Georgia. 

On Monday nert, the elections take place in South Carolina. 
Nullifieation is the line of division between the contending 
parties ; and, should the advocates of that measure succeed in 
electing two-thirds of both Houses of the State Legislature, a 
State Convention will be forthwith assembled, which will, 
without any sort of doubt, declare the Protective Tariff null 
and void within the limits of South Carolina. 

From present appearances, a Convention will be held in 
Georgia, in November, to devise a mode of resisting the Tariff 
—and movements for a similar Convention have also commen- 
ced in Alabama. We are upon the eve of a great political 
convulsion ; and the next five mouths will bring forth events 
which have had op parallel, in our annals, since the Treaty of 
Peace in 1733. 





The fr 
season is now approaching ; some cold weather has already 
appeared, and every body that has the means to lay in their 
winter's fue!, is now performing that needful act, if it has not 
already been done. The price of coal has been gradually ad- 
vaucing for several moaths, and the quality which, last June, 


ing character of the American System.—The winter 


content with a duty of 25 per cent. upon grates and cast-iron 
stoves, the iron masters have obtained such an exorbitant duty 


dear as it ought to be; the consequence of which is, that stove 


—_—- = 


upon sheet-iron, as to render that article more than twice as 


pipes, and sheet-iron stoves, of which a vast number are now 
used by the poor and middling classes, are greatly enhanced in 
price. Upon this subject we are about to speak with certain 
knowledge, and we earnestly solicit the attention of the reader 
to the following facts : 

A few days since we entered the counting-room of an im- 
porting merchant in this city, who showed us an invoice of 
sheet-iron lately received by him from England. This iron 
was of different qualities, and cost, in England, from £9 to 
£12 10s. per ton—that is, from $40 to $55 55. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the Invoice: 


tons. cut. gr. lbs. 
Sheet lron, 5 9 l 19, 





cost £58 4s 11d, equal, 


at the old par, to . . - : . é 
Shipping charges in England, £1 los. - . 779 





$266 65 


Add 10 per centum for exchange, - - 26 66 





$293 31 
S15 ev 
00 80 


428 92 


. 


Freight, £3 Ils 7d, - . M 
Bond and permit, - ‘ . e 
Duty on 12,255 Ibs., at 34 ets. per Ib. 





445 61 





Making the cost, to the importer, without including 
interest or profit, - - - : . - - $738 92 


Which is equal to $135 and a small fraction per ton. 





Now, if this duty, which is $78 40 per ton—that is, near 200 
per cent. upon the cheapest quality, which cost $40—had been 
a mere revenue duty of 15 per cent., the same invoice of iron 
would have cost as follows: 








First cost, as above, - - - - - $293 31 
Freight, - - - - - - $15 89 
Bond and permit, - . - - 00 80 
Duty on $293 31, at 15 per cent. - 44 00 

60 69 

Making, - . : - - - $354 00 


Which is less than one-half its present price, and about $64 
51 per ton, instead of $135. 

For the correctness of this statement, we pledge ourselves ; 
and we appeal to every man who has a heart capable of feel- 
ing for the sufferings of the poor in cold weather, whether so 
great au outrage was ever before exhibited in any free coun- 
try. As to the new Tariff, intended, by its framers, to be the 
settled policy of the country, the prodigious reduction made in 
the duty upon sheet-iron is half a cent per pound, which redu- 
ces the duty on a ton from $78 40 to $67 20, and not a frae- 
tion more, which is a perfect burlesque upon reductions. 





Unconstitutionality of the Protective System.—The reader is 
referred to the Speech of Senator Mangum, of North Caroli- 
na, commenced on our first page, tor a history of the proceed- 
ings, in the Federal Convention, relative to the power to pro- 
tect manufactures. It is, in our estimation, conclusive on the 
subject. Not only was such power not granted, but it was po- 
sitively refused to be granted, after being brought iato the view 
of the Convention 





(>> * Sulpicius,” No. 11, bas been received, and will ap- 
pear in our next. 





DISCONTINUANCE OF THIS JOURNAL. 


The subscribers to the BANNER orf THE ConstitvTION are 
respectfully informed that its publication will terminate with the 
present volume, in Dee. next. As by our terms, subscriptions are 
payable im advance, we trust that we shall aot be considered as 
urging an unreasonable request, if we solicit an early settle- 
ment of all outstanding accounts. Remittances by mail, at our 
risk and expense, will be acceptable from every quarter. 

* * Those subscribers to the Banner, whose names have 
been received by us since January last, and who may wish to 
receive the previous Nos. of the present volume, can have them 
if immediate application be made. ‘Those few who have paid 
subscriptions in advance, which will ran into the year 1833, 
will be refunded the amount overpaid. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 





could have been purchased for $5 50 a tov, now readily com- 
mands #7 50. Should an early wiuter take place, much suf- 
fering amongst the poor may be anticipated, from the closing 
of the canals, by which alone the anthracite coal can reach the 
cities : for, it is the policy of the rulers of this country, to pre- 
vent the people from warming themselves by foreign coal, from 
a supply of which great relief could be had, so long as naviga- 
tion is not closed to the ocean. 


But, it is not merely in the duty on coal, that the monopo- 
lists have conspired against the comforts of the poor. Not 


New York, 27th September, 1832. 
| Dear Sir: * * * * To my opinion, the Tariff usurpa- 
tion is fast getting to its termination. Tecare not a rush as to 
ithe movements of the North or East. The South can show a 
front, if she sees fit, to overthrow the System in the next six 
mouths ; aod it is this that keeps me from despairing. It is 
quite easy : the Southern States bave merely to say, as one, 
in a decided tone, the burdens of taration must be equal ; and 
not in a gasconading manner, but determinedly, and the whole 
unrighteous System falls at once to the ground. After that, 
you will hear good people wondering how it was possible that 
the System has continued so long. Public opinion, when it 


‘fore, surprising, that the manufacturers have not endeavored, 
by timely concessions, to anticipate this opinion. But, ** Quos 
Deus ult perdere, prius dementat !”’ 


the * Banner,” to the end of the year. 
your exertions in the cause of the oppressed. 
time for argument has passed. 
of this State are rapidly concentrating toa focus; and that focus 


jority in favor of this measure, and this majority is daily in- 
creasing. 


$258 86) ject, have attracted the attention of the Editor of the Banner: 


—— re 





Lancaster Disrricr, (8.C.) Sept. 11, 1832. 
Enclosed you will receive the amount of my subscription to 
Accept my thanks for 
Sut, sir, the 
The sentiments of the People 


is State interposition. There is no doubt but that Nallifieation 
will be practically enforced this winter. ‘There is a large ma 
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From the Illinois Herald, of 30th August. 
USURY. 
Our remarks in the Herald, a few weeks since, on this sub- 


of the Constitution, a very ably-conducted Free Trade paper, 
published in Philadelphia. The Editor copies our first article 
on this subject, to which he prefixes some observations, conelu- 
ding as follows: 

“The Editor of the Herald may have an opportunity of serving his 
fellow-citizens, by throwing some light on this subject ; and we wall do 
all we can to aid im the transmission of capital to the West. Let him 
describe a farm particularly, upon which the owner could afford to bor- 
row at 20 per centum interest, and insure the punctual payment of the 
interest, and we will lay it before the readers of this paper, some of 
whom are capitalists, ready to break one another's necks, at a Bank- 
stock scramble, for the sake of getting seven per centum for their mo- 
ney.” [ See Banner, of August 1.] 
We are not disposed, at present, to contest the propriety, ge- 
nerally, under every variety of circumstances, of enacting laws 
to limit the interest on loaus, though we are vot willing to yield 
the opinion that, situated as the State of Lilineis now is, with- 
out a single Banking institution within her limits, and with an 
unremitting efllux, through the land-offices and stores, of the 
money brought into it by emigrant settlers, they would have a 
salutary influence. It is true that Usury Laws have been en- 
acted in most countries of the civilized world, that they have, 
in many cases, perhaps nearly all, been repealed. This latter 
fact, however, does not, in our opinion, establish the inefficacy 
of such laws. ‘Their repeal may have been dictated by defects 
in the laws themselves, or by the abseuce of the causes that 
called for them. 

If a law ean be passed, by our Legislature, that shall not 
only render the system odious to the community, but subject 
the usurer, also, to the forfeiture of the principal, it will pot be 
long, it is presumed, till capitalists will seek other and more 
hovorable channels of investment, sufficiently profitable for any 
ordivate desire of gain. ‘To say that we “will have to pay a 
higher price” for money, under Usury Laws, than we now do, 
is more than we are willing to admit. No state of circumstan- 
ces can be imagined, that will justify it. 

In reply to the suggestions of the Banner, that our remarks 
were founded ‘upon some few cases of speculation, or embar- 
rassment, in which a needy land-owner has been put to great 
stress,’ we would say to the Editor that he is wreng, and we 
will endeavor to put him right. Land-speculators are more ge- 
uerally lenders than borrowers, though cases do frequently oc- 
cur, in which money is borrowed at an interest of 40, 50, or 
even 75 per centum, to enter land with. Under our present 
Land System, a man is permitted, by the Government, to set- 
tle on a quarter or a half-quarter section, and improve it, be- 
fore he enters it. He sometimes remains on his land two, three, 
or even five years, gradually extending his improvement, be- 
fore he is able to enter it. Frequently it so happens that it be- 
comes necessary to secure his land, by entry, before he is pre- 
pared, or lose his selection and his improvement. In this case, 
he thinks it safe and prudent to pledge his land, which was 
originally worth say S100, with its improvements, which may 
have increased its value to 4 or $500, for the loan of $100, or 
perhaps not more than $50. But, strange as it may seem, of- 
tener is money loaved, at an exorbitant interest, to those who 
may be supposed to be in easy circumstances in life, whose 
farms and improvements are paid for, 10 enable them to enter 
more land, or extend their improvements, or erect a better 
house, or a better barn, or even to pay adebt. So common 
has the practice of borrowing become, at an average interest 
of 50 per centum, that, whenever a man conceives himself un- 
der temporary embarrassment, he resorts to the usurer for re- 
lief; which may be likened to the old vulgar proverb of ** jump- 
ing out of the frying-pau into the fire.” 

The Editor of the Banner thinks, that, “if 20, or even 12, 
per centum, could be obtained, in the Westeru country, wpon 
undoubled security—that is, real property, that would, at any 
time, sell, for cash, for double the amount loaned,” &c. * there 
would be as much eapital, in the Atlartic cities, seeking invest- 
ment, as would supply the whole demand.”’ We have no he- 
sitation in saying, that, if a capitalist were to come bere with 
$300,000, he could loan the whole of it at from 12 to 25 per 
ceuium, on real estate for security, that would bring double the 
amount loaned, under the hammer, at any time. Such a man 
would, moreover, be considered a public benefactor. 

In compliance with the suggestions of the Banner, we will 
“describe a farm, particularly, upon which the owner could 
afford to borrow at 20 per centum interest,” and pay the inte- 
rest promptly at the expiration of every year, and the princi- 
pal at the time agreed upon between the borrower aad lender. 
Farmer Homespun (we will use a fictitious name) owns a farm 
in this county, of 320 acres, 100 of which are under cultiva- 
tion. He has a good two-story hewed-log house, with a shin- 
gled roof, containing foar good rooms and a kitehen, a good 
well of water at the door, a good log barn and stable, a young 
apple-orchard of S00 bearing trees, six head of horses, three 
yoke of working oxen, eight cows, twenty or thirty head of 
young cattle, filty hogs, forty sheep, a good Pennsylvania wag- 
gon, and all the necessary farming utensils. ‘The intrinsic va- 
lue of the above is not less than 83,000, at a moderate esti- 
mate ; more than that sum is asked for it. The whole is paid 
for ; but the owner is indebted, to different individuals, about 
S500, and is more barrassed, in his efforts to settle these claims, 
than he would be if he owed one individual $1,000. To ena- 
ble him to meet all these demands at once, he would borrow 








does change, generally goes in a full counter way. It is, there- 











$500, at 20 per centuin, payable in two or three years—when 
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the returns from his crops, and what stock he would have to! 


spare, would enable him to pay the principal. o 
Numerous other cases might be presented, similar to the 





above, where less sums might be loaned, on unquestionable se- 
curity, at au interest of 15 to 25 per centum, not for purposes | 
of speculation, but to relieve actual necessities, growing out of | 
eauses incident to all new countries. 

here is another manuer in which capital might be invested, | 
with as little risk, as much profit, and more creditable to the | 
capitalist, than usurious loans. A few thousand dollars, laid | 
out in Springfield, or any other flourishing town in Iilinots, in 
the erection of buildings suitable for dwellings, mechanic shops, 
and stores, would pett a profit, in rents, of 20 to 30 per cent. 
Thus, besides realizing a high interest for his money, the pria- 
cipal of the capitalist would be gradually increasipg in a ratio 
with the advancement of the country in population, wealth, 
avd prosperity. 

As an evidence of the effect produced in the minds of capi- 
talists who visit our beautiful country with a view of adding to 
its improvements, we will mention a circumstance that ocecur- 
red here the past spring. A gentleman of reputed wealth came 
to Springfield, from Philadelphia, for the alleged purpose of im- 
mediately investing ten thousand dollars in lands, town proper- 
-y, or a manufactory. Ou arriving here, and learning the high 
rate of interest, he changed his purpose, and put his funds in 
the hands of the usurers, the whole of which is now actually 
drawing an average interest of fifty per centum. Other instan- 
ees within our knowledge, similar to this, might be mentioned, 
but it is presumed that one is enough for illustration. If the facet 
is doubted, the name of the gentleman cau be given. 

jt is the opinion of several of our citizens, with whom we 
have conversed on this subject—tmen of intelligence, respecta- 
hility, and candor, whose knowledge of the situation and wants 
of the country enables them to judge correctly—that there are 
pot less than seventy thousand dollars now loaned out in Sanga- 
mon County alone, drawing an tnterest of SO per centum, o> thir- 
ty-five thousand dollars per annum! A capitalist, with the above 
ainouut of money, would find a ready market for it here, at an 
iuterest of 20 to 25 per ceut., by enabling those who are now 
paying 5U per centuin on their notes, to take them up and re- 
new them with bim at a reduction of half the interest. 

The prolixity of our remarks on this subject, bas, no doubt, 
reudered them tedious, but we are desirous of presenting our 
friend, and, through him, the public of Philadelphia, with a 
true statement of the value of money in this State, and more 
especially in this County, the most populous and flourishing 
one in it, with the hope that some one will step ia to our relief. 
We assure the Banuer that there is ‘nothing extenuate’ in our 
representations. ‘They have been submitted to several of our 
citizens, who all concur in the correctness of what we have 
here said. i Ae 

From the same, of Gth September. 


10,000 DOLLARS WANTED. 


The remarks copied into the ** Herald,” last week, from the 
“ Banner of the Constitution,” uoder the head of * High rate 
of Interest in Illinois,” have induced two or three of our most 
wealthy citizens to give some Philadelphia capitalist an oppor- 
tunity of making a safe investment of the above amount of mo- 
ney. We are, therefore, authorized to say that fifteen per cent. 


vot less than three nor more than five years, unless at the op- 
tion of the borrowers. Real estate, well improved, worth more 
than twice the amount required, and which will be so consider- 
ed by the leader, will be mortgaged for the faithful performance 
of the contract. The interest will be puactually paid at the 
eud of every year. 

While on this subject, we would remark, for the information 
of the Editor of the Baoner, that there are uo “ appraisement 
or Valuation laws” in the State of Illinois, “to prevent the sale 
of the property in case of default of payment of the loan and 
iuterest at the appointed time.” One year is allowed, after a 
judgment is obtained, for the defendant to redeem his land 1, 
but the amount of the jadgment draws an interest of ten per 
centum during that time ; when, if the debt is vot paid, the 
property way be sold to the highest bidder. 


THE DETAILS OF STATE INTERPOSITION. 


From the Charleston Mercury. 


Mr. Epiror : Having, some time since, published the fol- 
lowing article in the “State Rights Evening Post,” for the 


slanders on the subject of our contemplated interposition of 
State Sovereignty—and finding that such apprehensions and 
such misrepresentations are still industriously fomented and cir- 
culuted—it has occurred to me that a re-publication, in your 
widely-cireulated and patriotic journal, would, at this time, | 
subserve the holy cause of Constitutional Liberty, in which we 
are now engaged. 

‘Many speculations being daily made on the probable na- 
ture and form of the Act of Nullification to be passed by this 





Siate, to arrest the further levy of tribute-money within our 
limits, we subjoin for the information of these inquirers, the Act | 
of Nuliification passed by Virginia, in 1798, to protect the Mem- 
bers of her Legislature from the operation of the Sedition Laws | 
of Congress, and submit, in addition, a draft of the probable 
Act of Carolina. 

* The Virginia Act was as follows : 

‘Whereas, the freedom of speech and proceedings apper- 
taineth, of right, to the General Assembly, and the preservation 
thereof is necessary to secure the Liberty of the People : 

** Be it enacted, Thar, if any person shall arrest, or prosecute, 
or he aiding or abetting in arresting or prosecuting, a Member 
or Members of the Senate or House of Delegates, for or on 
account of any words spoken or written, any proposition made, 
or proceeding had, in the said Senate or House of Delegates, 
every such person so offeuding shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, aud shall be apprehended, committed, and tried, 
therefor, as in other cases of misdemeanors, before the General 
Court or Superior Court of Law of this Commonwealth; and, 
being thereof convicted, by the verdict of a jury, shall be ad- 
udged to suffer imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, 
and shall pay a fine not exceeding two thousand doliars—which 
imprisonment and fine shall be assessed by a jury. 

‘And, if any Member or Members of the suid Senate or 








House of Delegates shall be arrested or imprisoned for or on 
account of any words spoken or written, or for any proposition 
made, or proceedings had, in the said Senate or House of De- 
legates, such Member or Members may apply to the General 
Court, or to a Superior Court of Law, or any Jucge thereof, 


in vacation, for a writ of Habeas Corpus ; who are hereby em- 


——— 


| powered and required to issue the same, returnable before the 


said Court, or said Judge, and, upon the return therevt, to libe- 
rate and discharge such Member or Members.” 

“The South Carolina Act will (it is presumed) be as fol- 
lows: 

‘Whereas, the freedom of the citizens of these States from 
all unnecessary taxation beyoud the wants of Government, ts 
one of the most sacred amongst the rights and privileges gua- 
rantied to them by the Federal Constitution, and the preserva- 
tion whereof is essential to secure the Liberty of the People, 
and to protect the Constitution from violation : 

“ Aud, whereas, it is well known, and undeniable, that a du- 
ty of 12 per centum on our imports is sufficient for the wants 
of the Government: 


‘+ Be it enacted. That. if any person shall collect or receive, or 


be aiding or abetting in collecting or receiving, any amount of 


duties on the imports made into this State, beyond the said 
rate of 12 per cent. ad valorem, every such person so offending 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be appre- 
hended, committed, and tried therefor, as in other cases of mis- 
demeanors, before the Court of Common Pleas and General 
Sessions of this State, and, being thereof convicted, by the ver- 
dict of a jury, shall be adjudged to suffer imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding one year, and shall pay a fine not exceed- 
ing two thousand dollars—which imprisonment and fine shall 
be assessed by a jury. 

** And, if apy person shall be arrested or imprisoned, or his 
property or goods seized, for or on account of the non-payment 
of a higher rate of duties, such person may apply to the said 
Court, or any Judge thereof, in vacation, for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus for the release of bis person, or a writ of Replevin for 
the release of his goods, which writ shall forthwith be granted 
him, as of common right, upon proper affidavits of the facts 
alleged ; and it shall be the duty of the said Court, or the said 
Judge, on the return of the said writ, to liberate the said indi- 
vidual, or his said goods, on payment of the said 12 per centum. 

** And be it further enacted, ‘That all bonds, given for a high- 
er rate of duties than the said 12 per centum, shall be, and are 
hereby declared to be, void, in this State, so far as the condi- 
tion of said bonds shall exceed the said rate of 12 per centum; 
and ali juries in this State are authorized and directéd to fiod 
accordingly.” LYCURGLS. 


eS 


MR. CHEV ES’S SENTIMENTS. 


Letter from the Hon. Langdon Cheves. 
Penp.eton, August ]4th, 1832. 

Sir : I received, by the lust mail, your letter of the Yth in- 
stant, enclosing a resolution adopted by a large and respecta- 
ble meeting of the citizens of Sumter District, on the 7th in- 
stant, by which | am appointed a Delegate of the Union and 
State Rights Party, for Claremont County, to the Convention 
to be assembled at Columbia on the first Monday in Septem- 
ber next. 

I understand the object of that Convention to be to discuss 
the proposition of a Southern Convention. That measure (I 
mean a Southern Convention) has my most hearty approba- 
tion. I have uo doubt it is decidedly the best measure the 
Southern States can adopt at this time, in reference to the op- 
pressive act of the General Government. It will give them the 
strength of union, and, what is at least equally valuable, the 
harmony of union among themselves. Every other remedy is 
less powerful, iess certain, and probably less peaceful. Any 
other remedy, which has any power, has ominous forebodings 
of evil stamped upon it. I believe it to be the oaly remedy 
that deserves the name. I believe no objection would be made 
to it, were it not for party prepossession in favor of another. 
[t is, substantially, the course proposed by Mr. Jefferson, in his 
Kentucky Resolutions. The objection that it is unconstitution- 
al, is idle, aud without any foundation. It is a monstrous doc- 
trine in the mouths of the asserters of State Rights. The pro- 
posed Convention is one for deliberation. The Constitution 
(admitting that it applies at all to the case, which ought not to 
be granted.) inhibits action. It would be a novelty, of which 
history exhibits no parallel, were we to behold sovereign States 
without the power of conferring and deliberating with each 
other. With these views, I am sorry 1 cannot personally unite 
with you io the laudable efforts you are making to direct the 
public mind to this course of effective power and desirable 
safety, and that | cannot accept the appointment with which I 
have been honored by this respectable meeting of my fellow- 
citizens. 

A series of domestic afflictions, which I have suffered within 
the last year, have badly prepared my mind for such occasions, 
and have made me extremely anxious to keep aloof from the 
bustle and vexations of life, especially of its public controver- 
sies, and to devote my whole time to the interests of my fami- 
ly, which I have, I fear, in past attention to public affairs, too 





| much and too long neglected. Under these impressions, I have 


inost positively determined not to engage personally in the dis- 
turbed and agitating politics of the present moment, however 
deep an interest I may feel in them, and to content myself 
with exercising that wholesome right which l enjoy in common 
with every free citizen, the right of expressing my opivions of 
the public measures of the time, and thus, commingling mine 
with those of my fellow-citizens, contribute my small influence 
to the formation of the public sentiment. This I believe to be 
as well the duty as the right of the citizen, and that no man 
should deem himself too humble or too unimportant to make 
this coutribution. ‘The result (public sentiment) is an engine 
of inconeeivable power, whether for weal or woe ; it may he 
termed the mental consciousness of a nation ; and, where it is 
not formed under undue or a vicious excitement, is always vir- 
tuous aod generally wise. This right, this duty, of the citizen, 
you will, | hope, pardon me for exercising, in some small de- 
gree, on this occasion. 

On returning, unexpectedly, after a long absence, to reside 
again in my native State, | found great indignation prevailing 
generally among the pecple, against the injustice and op- 
pression which they suffered uader the Tariff System. On 


this subject I felt entirely and zealously with them. I was of 
opinion that the oppression should be resisted as speedily as 
the sufferers could be united in that resistance. Parties had 
not then been formed in the State : when their distinctions be- 
gan to be developed, | approved of the zeal and general spirit 
of the State Rights Party : the dangerous and seductive mea- 
sure of a State Couvention was, indeed, urged by some of 
them, but I believed that the constitutional barrier was and 
would continue to be a sufficient defence against this danger ; 
and I believed that the public mind would, in due time, turn, 
of itself, almost necessarily, to what I consider the only safe 
or hopeful measure of redress—an union of the aggrieved 
States and People, in their efforts of resistance. 1 discovered, 
also, in the ranks of this party, a body of intellect, aud virtue, 
and patriotism, which I hoped would be au ample guaranty 
against all measures of extreme excitement or rashness. Ip 
this hope, 1 am obliged to say, 1 have been disappointed. I 
thiuk this party has been hurried away, by the force of cireum- 
stancés, into both. The measures of excitement to which they 
have resorted, | am obliged to think, are dangerous 7t once in 
their operation and example ; and Nulifieation, the great ulti- 
mate measure to which they are hurrying along, and to which 
all their aets tend, I fear, will be an awful experiment with the 
power and upon the welfare of the good People of this State. 
I must not, however, be understood to impute to the party any 
impure or dishonorable motives; on the contrary, I believe the 
great mass of both the great Parties of the State is governed 
by the most patriotic feelings. 

The Union Party, it seems to me, were unfortunate in the 
excited apprehensions of disunion, and the consequent sensibi- 
lity, on that point, which appeared to be their governing mo- 
tive of action. The Union was in no danger, unless it should 
continue its unjust and oppressive exactions ; and, valuable as 
it undoubtedly is to the peace and happiness of the People of 
all parts of the United States, when it is justly and wisely ex- 
ecuted, I cannot think, when it acts the part of a bold and 
strong oppressor, that it ought to be the object of peculiar care 
on the part of those whom it oppresses. | think such ought to 
have been deemed th. natural sentiment of the People. In our 
case, the Union was the oppressor ; there was a just cause of 
resistance on the part of the Southern States. This was the 
feeling of the People. 

It was, therefore, a bad, if not an unnatural, occasion, for 
those who wished the People to go with them, on which to ap- 
peal to their affections for the Union. It was striking a string 
of discord, and not of power. ‘The Union Party, if they fear- 
ed the forwardness of their brethren of the State Rights Party, 
should have proposed some active measure of redress, and, by 
their moderation aud wisdom, have checked the too great zeal 
of that party, instead of denouncing its motives. They should 
have done what they are now doing. They should have sup- 
ported a measure of concerted action among the parties and 
people aggrieved. If they had done so, I think we should now 
have been in no danger of Nullification, or separate action on 
the part of South Carolina. But I rejoice that they are now, 
though | fear at rather too late a day, offering to their fellow- 
citizens of the State Rights Party a measure of conciliation, 
union, and co-operation ; and I hope that party will not act so 
uowisely as finally to reject it. I have said that I fear your 
proposition comes too late to work the good that it might have 
done at an earlier period ; but it is not, therefore. to be deem- 
ed hopeless. The question is entirely forthe People. They 
may redeem the time past, and make the measure effective to 
the great and patriotic end proposed. It presents a fine subject 
for temperate and well-reasoned appeals to their judgments. 
Their ears have been so drummed with the loud clamors of ex- 
citement, that they may be prepared to seek relief from them 
in listening to the “still small voice” of reason. 

I think, too, that the Convention at Columbia, on the first 
Monday ia September next, will be too soon to act upon the 
subject. The People have hardly begun to think upon it. One 
portion of them has been exclusively engaged in pushing for- 
ward the plan of Nuilification, and the other in the contempla- 
tion of its dangers. It is but two or three months since this 
proposition was first submitted to them. They cannot yet be 
prepared to send, from all parts of the State, Delegates im- 
pressed with their distinct sentiments and opinions on the sub- 
ject; and, therefore, in very many instavees in which they may 
be well-disposed to the measure, they may not send Delegates 
at all. But the Convention may, nevertheless, be turned to 
good account. Its acts, without being decisive or final, may be 
effective. It may, as far as the State shall be represented by 
it, make a solemn tender of sincere and amicable co-operation 
to their fellow-citizens of all parties, in a measure of union 
and strength, of peace and harmony, and probable success, in 
the great common cause. This may unite all: at least, it may 
unite enough to avert the rashness of Nullification and separate 
actiono—enough to sustain the constitutional barrier which, so 
far, has preserved the State from these dangers. It may so 
influence at least a portion of the People, as to send them to 
the polls, at the ensuing elections, with minds less excited, and 
with an alternative before them, which they will see more and 
more clearly, as they shall the more examine it, to be a fit and 
safe substitute for the doubtful and probably dangerous mea- 
sure of Nullification. if itdo no more, it may be an instru- 
ment of great benefit and decisive safety ; but it may do much 
more. ‘The meeting and the act of the Convention will be be- 
fore the Representatives and the People in the Legislature, who 
cannot fail to notice passing events of sach magaitude ; and 
that body may, should Nollification he averted, take up the 
subject where this Convention shall leave it. In all possible 
views, its acts will be harmless, and may be greatly beneficent. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, 
Yotr obedient servant, 
LANGDON CHEVES. 

P.S. I forgot to notice a monstrous perversion of the nature 
and object of a Southern Convention, which identifies these 
with secession from the Union. Its object and tendency are di- 
ametrically the reverse. Its object is, simply and siugly, to en- 
able the States, through their Melegates, to deliberate together 
upon the best means of removing the oppression they suffer. Its 
tendency is, by the moral force which their united counsels and 
resolves shall carry with them, to effect the redress which is 
desired, and thereby to prevent violence, secession, and disu- 
aion. This ts the truth, the whole truth, and owthing but the 
truth. Let the People reflect upon it. 
To Josian J. Crossy, 
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Banner of the Constitution. 








REPORT ADOPTED BY THE UNION & STATE 
RIGHTS CONVENTION, 
At Columbia, on Wednesday the 12th of September. 


TO THE PEOPLE. 


At this period, when the coutroversy by which the State has 
for years been distracted, is drawing to an issue of fearful im- 
port, the Delegates of the Union Party, assembled at Columbia, 
invite your solemn attention to the consideration of the best 
mode of providing for the Public Safety. They solicit your 
co-operation in a common effort to sustain the prosperity, and, 
if possible, the peace, of the country. There is no Tariff Party 
in South Carolina; we agree, on every side, that the Tariff 
should be resisted by all constitutional means. So far there is 
no difference of opinion ; but we are divided as to the charac- 
ter of the means that should be employed ; and resistance by 
Nullification is the fatal source of bitterness and discord. Even 
those who are in favor of Nullification, differ widely as to its 
character. It is recommended, as constitutional and peaceful 
—but, when explained, even by its own advocates, it assumes 
many different aspects, aud furnishes an evil omen of intermi- 
nable strife. Regarded as a peaceful remedy, Nullification re- 
solves itse!f into a mere law-suit, and may be shortly dismissed 
as a feeble inefficient measure. For it has been wisely provi- 
ded, that the Constitution, and the Acts of Congress made in 
pursuance thereof, shall be the sepreme law of the land ; and, 
in a court sitting under the authority of the Constitution, the 
merits of the question could receive no aid from the high-sound- 
ing terms of an Act of Nullification. Regarded as a forcible 
interposition of the Sovereign Power of the State, the objec- 
tions to it lie far deeper. It is not a mere iufraction of the 
Constitution, which, like an external injury, leaves its general 
utility unimpaired, but a radical and fatal error. The theory 
readers the Constitution a dead letter ; and the practical eu- 
forcement of the doctrine is the beginning of revolution. A 
Government inadequate to its purposes, cannot, in the nature 
of things, maintain its existence. The great end and aim of 
the Constitution is, to preserve the Union of the States, and, 
by that means, the harmony and prosperity of the country. 
The old Confederation proved inadequate to that end, because 
the execution of its resolutions depended on the will and plea- 
sure of the several States. The Convention which formed the 
Constitution, owed its existence to the necessity of giving to 
the General Government the power to execute its own laws. 
if the several States can nullify an Act of Congress like the 
Tariff, that power cannot be exercised, and the Federal Go- 
vernment must follow the fate of the Confederation. It is vain 
to argue against facts. The theory of Nullification falsifies the 
history of the country. It is monstrous to contend that the 
framers of the Constitution did not invest the General Govern- 
ment with full power to execute their own laws, or that, with- 
out such a power, union can exist. 

The restriction of the State veto, in its terms, to laws decla- 
red, by the State, to be uuconstitutional, is merely nominal. In 
practice, it can make no difference : for, whether the law be 
constitutional or not, the effect of Nullification must be the 
same. If one State has the jurisdiction to declare a law uno- 
constitational, every other State must have the same ; and the 
Constitution can have no settled meaning. It is vain to say 
that the power would not be lightly exercised. [If it were a 
power which the States possess, and the right was acknowled- 
ged, there would be no more difficulty or reserve, in the exer- 
cise of it now, than under the Confederation. A vereration 
for the Constitution may prevent infractions, but can have no 
application to the exercise of right, when it is once admitted 
to be constitutional. According to the theory of Nullification, 
any number of States, more than ove-fourth of the whole, 
may change the Constitution. For, in case a State should nul- 
lify an Act which that very State, in common with all the oth- 
ers, had formerly recognized as legitimate, or any law that ts 
really constitutional, unless three-fourths concur in favor of the 
law so nullified, the Constitution will, to all intents and purpo- 
ses, be changed ; and this power of a minority to alter the 
Constitution, is deduced from the express provision that it shall 
not be altered by less than a majority of three-fourths. By the 
same rule, if unanimity bad been required in all amendments, 
the Constitution might have been changed by any one Siate. 
Such fallacy requires no exposure. A construction which de- 
stroys the text, and gives to words an effect directiy opposite to 
their sense and meaning, is too gross for argument. 

Such are the objections to Nullification, in theory. It is not 
merely an infraction of the Constitution, but a total abrogation 
of its authority. But, in practice, a dissolution of the Univn is 
one of the least dire of the calamities which it must inflict on the 
country. A secession from the Union might possibly take place 
io peace, and would only impair our national defence, put our 
independence in danger, and give us up as a prey to foreign 
influence, with its usual consequences of domestic faction and 
frequent wars. But Nullification, in practice, must produce a 
direcg collision between the authorities of the State and those 
of the Union. It would place both parties under the necessity 
of a conflict, and ensnare the citizen between inconsistent du- 
ties, adding to the disasters of tvar the cruelty of penal laws. 
It may be said, by the advocates of Nullification, that the State 
is entitled to the unqualified allegiance of its citizens, and that 
the decrees of a State Convention would supersede all other 
obligations. Without stopping to examine the correctness of 
this doctrine, it may be conceded, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, that, if the State authorities command us to withdraw 
our allegiance from the General Government, we are bound to 
obey. But Nullification professes to be a constitutional remedy 
—and, whilst it ealls upon us to resist the constituted authori- 
ties, it commands implicit obedience to the Constitution of the 
United States. Can any thing less than bumiliation and defeat 
be expected from such a tissue of inconsistencies ? 

But, if Nullification be considered not as a constitutional 
power, but as a high prerogative, and an exception justified by 
great emergencies, it must, in principle, be the same as the 
right of resistance, which is recognized, by the principle of 
freedom, as a right paramount to all Constitutions, and is but 
an application to the State, as a political body, of the same 
principle which prevails in every case between the People and 
the Government. But, as this exception is, by its very nature, 
beyond all law, it eannot be incorporated into the rule of the 
Constitution. The question, in all such cases, is, whether the 
necessity exists—whether the magnitude of the evil is such as 


We cherish a sacred attachment to the Constitution, and de- 
plore and deprecate the effects of that rage aud passion, which, 
in the correction of abuses, would sweep away the inestimable 
institutions of freedom. if Nullification was not fatal to those 
institutions, there would be no dispute among us ; and, when 
the vital and essentia! interests of the State are jn jeopardy, 
we should thiok no risk too great for their preservation, in the 
last resort. But it would little comport with patriotism or pru- 
dence to incur all the calamities attendant on the destruction 
of social order, if any plan can be suggested for a removal of 
the burdens of the Tariff (already considerably diminished) by 
safer and more eligible means. We believe that the times call 
loudly for the adoption of such a plan, and that no insuperable 
objections stand in the wayof a cordial co-operation of all par- 
ties. Let the Southern States meet in Convention, and deli- 
berate, as well on the infraction of their rights, as on the mode 
and measure of redress. The States of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, are equal- 
ly concerned, with us, in ail the consequences of the Tariff. If 
the freedom and prosperity of ove are involved in the issue, 
those of all the others are equally concerned. 

Whatever advantages may be expected from Nullification as 
a constitutional check, can only be realized by a concurrence 
of the States that are interested ; and such a co-operation ap- 
pears to be clearly intimated, by the Virginia Resolutions, as 
the proper proceeding in such cases. And, if Nullification be 
regarded as an appeal to the principle of resistance, it would 
be madness to expect success without the support and counte- 
nance of those States. If the States which are injuriously af- 
fected by the Protective System concur in regarding the ordi- 
nary constitutional checks as insuflicient to restrain the Gene- 
ral Government within its proper sphere, such interposition as 
they may advise will be most effectual, aud productive of the 
smallest injury. 

Even those who support the opinion that Nullification is a 
constitutional and peaceful remedy. admit that it is only to be 
resorted to in extreme cases, and on the grounds of great ne- 
cessity. And how shall we be satisfied of this necessity, but 
by the support and concurrence of those States who are equal- 
ly interested ? Many causes may conspire to create an excite- 
ment, in one State, out of all proportion to the magnitude of 
the evil. But, if the excitement is general, and prevails as 
widely as the mischief extends, we may be assured that it does 
not proceed from prejudice or accidental causes, and that then 
the crisis has arrived for the intervention of an extraordinary 
remedy. It is due to the veneration in which the Constitution 
ought to be held, to the respousibility which we are under for 
preserving it inviolate, that no measure, involving 10 its conse- 
quences, so essentially, the stability of the Government, as 
Nullification confessedly does, should be undertaken, except by 
the concurrence of such a number of the States as are invest- 
ed with the restraining or negative power iu the case of amend- 
ments. 

Such are the advantages of a Southern Convention. The 
objections to it may be easily disposed of. It is not unconsti- 
tutional. The States are prolibited from entering into treaties 
or confederacies among themselves : but a Southern Convea- 
tion will form no treaty or compact of any kind ; their object 
will be to deliberate, to enlighten and give effect to public opi- 
nion. Nor will their deliberations be injurious to the Union. 
If the States who are aggrieved by the Tariff Laws act iv 
concert, their claims wiil, in a!!l probability, be conceded ; but, 
if the very worst that can be imagined should happen, and 
their demands be capriciously rejected, it will be for the seve- 
ra! States, and not. for the Convention, to act on the subject. 
The advice of the Convention will no doubt have great weight, 
but it will be a salutary influence, not a legal control. 

In the spirit of amity we make this appeal! to our fellow-ci- 
tizens. The glorious inheritance of freedom is at stake. The 
same blow which destroys the Union, levels to the ground the 
defences of Liberty. Under the Federal Constitution, we have 
enjoyed all which the patriots of the American Revolution de- 
sired to see. Our country has increased in riches, in know- 
ledge, aod in honor. And those who offered up their lives in 
the cause of America, would have closed their eyes in peace, 
if they could have been blessed with a vision of that future 
which we have enjoyed. The happiness of our citizens has 
formed the admiration of the wise and good ; and now, when 
the scene is changed, and discontents, created by the acts of 
Government, have brought the Constitution itself into danger, 
it depends ou the moderation and wisdom of the sons of Liber- 
ty, to repay, in some degree, the debt of gratitude, by traas- 
mitting the same inheritance to their posterity. 

Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That, while we deprecate Nutlification, as foun- 
ded on principles subversive of the Constitution, we would 
willingly and cordially unite with our fellow-citizens of the 
Free Trade & State Rights Party of this State, on any ground 
which promises a redress of our grievances, without involving 
a violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

2. Resolved, That, in case of the concurrence of the States 
of Virginia, North Carolina. Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, this Convention do earnestly recommend to the 
citizens of this State to meet, in their several Districts, and 
elect Delegates to atteud a General Meeting of the citizens of 
the said States, in Convention, to take’ into consideration the 
grievances under which we labor, aud the means and measures 
of redress. 


3. Resolved, That we solemnly pledge ourselves to adopt, 
abide by, and pursue, such measures, in relation to our griev- 
ances, as the said Convention shall recommend. 

4. Resolved, That a Committee of nine be appointed, to cor- 
respond with their fellow-citizens of the said States ; and, in 
ease of their concurrence in the proposed Convention, to give 
notice of the time and place of holding the same, and fix a day 
for the election of Delegates from the several Districts of this 
State ; and that a majority of the acting members of the Com- 
mittee be authorized to supply any vacancies in their number 
as the same may occur. 

THOMAS TAYLOR, President. 

HENRY MIDDLETON, 

DAVID JOHNSON, 

R. I. MANNING, 

STARLING TUCKER, 
Frankuin J. Moses, 


Vice-Presidents. 
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to justify a resort te revolutionary force. 


PROPOSALS 
FOR PUBLISHING A CHEAP AMERICAN EDITION 


OF 


The Foreign Quarterly sxnv Westminster 
REVIEWS. 


HE modern plan of bringing into the notice of the public the 
various works issued from the press, through the means of Re. 
views, in which their beauties or defects are pointed out, appears to be 
so generally adopted in Great Britain and the United States, that an 
acquaintance with the most popular periodicals of this class has now 
become a positive requisite for every one who takes an interest in the 
progress of general literature and science. These Reviews not only 
serve up what may be termed the cream of all the publications worth 
being noticed, and thus enable the reader to acquire a knowledge of 
books which he may not wish to purchase, or with which he may desire 
to enlarge his library, but they, at the same time, present to him the 
taste and judgment of the Reviewers, who are usvally men of letters, 
capable, not only of expressing their opinions in appropriate language, 
but able to embellish their criticisins with sensible or profoand disquisi. 
tious upon matters connected with the subjects before them. Reviews 





in fine, as conducted at the present day, constitute a sort of abridgments 
of works which can never reach the great mass of readers, and, at ty. 
same time, give a tone to the literature of a country, and a circulation 
to KyowLepc¢t—the great source of national prosperity and power— 
which it could not otherwise attain. 
The four principal Reviews now published in Great Britain, are, the 
Edinburg, the Quarterly, the Foreign Quarterly, and the Westminster. 
Of the two first, an American Edition has, for many years, been pab- 
lished, at Boston. Of the last two, none has heretofore been underta. 
ken ; and, as they are of more receut origin than the others, and are 
not so well known on this side of the Atlantic, it may be expedient 
state a few words in relation tothem. The Foreign Quarterly was es 
tablished in 1827, is conducted with great talent, and is especially de. 
voted to criticisms upon publications which first appear on the Continent 
of Europe. The Westminster was commenced in 1824, is edited with 
signal ability and spirit, and advocates the most liberal principles of Je. 
gislation and reform. 
To the American scholar and miscellaneous reader, the possession o| 
one or both of these Reviews, is a great desideratum ; but their cost 
abroad, which is 6 shillings sterling each No., amounting, at the par of 
exchange, to $5 76 per annuin for each Review, besides the expenses 
of importation, has hitherto limited their circulation. To obviate this 
difficulty, is the design of these proposals ; and, when the Publisher 
states that itis his intention to furnish the two Reviews at less than the 
price at which either of them can now be procured, he trusts that he will 
be considered as offering to the patronage of the reading community a 
publication deserving of the general support. This he will be enabled 
to do, in part, by having no editorial services to pay for, the expense 
of which adds so greatly to the cost of an original Review, and in part 
by the employment of smaller type than that used in the originals, 
which will require a less quantity of paper, and thus not only reduc: 
the postage upon copies which go by mail, but diminish the number of 
volumes to be bound at the end of the year. 

TERMS: 

}. The edition of the United Foreign Quarterly and Westminster 
Reviews, will be published in Quarterly Numbers of about 144 pages 
octavo, upon paper of equal quality with that generally used for perio- 
dicals of that class, in brevier type and double columns, each number 
containing the entire contents of the corresponding original. 

2. There will be no intermixing of the matter of the two Reviews. 
each one constituting a work by itself, of four Quarterly Nos., making, 
in the year, one volume of about 576 pages. 

3. The work will commence with the volume of each Review which 
begins in January next, and will be put to press immediately on the 
receipt of the first No. of each, which may be expected to take place in 
February or March. The successive Nos. will also appear as soon af- 
ter the foreign copy shall have been received, as practicable, without 
reference to any stated period, and to insure their early appearance, 
several copies of the originals will be ordered to be sent from England 
by different vessels. 

4. The subscription money will be payable on delivery of the first 


No. of each of the works subscribed for, and annually thereafier wm 
advance, 


o. The price, for either one of the Reviews will be three dollars per 
annum ; for both, to go to the same address, five dollars per annum. 

6. No subscription will be taken for a less term than one year, nor 
will any subscription be discontinued, but at the option of the Publish- 
er, until all arrearages are paid. 

7. All postages must be paid, except upon letters containing fire dol- 
lars and upwards ; and the transmission of money, by mail, will be at 
the risk of the Publisher. The notes of any solvent Banks will be re- 
ceived in payment. 

°. To Booksellers, Publishers, Postmasters, or other respectable per- 
sons, in any part of the United States or Canada, who may be disposed 
to take either or both of the Reviews to the value of $50 and upwards 
per annum, a liberal discount will be allowed, proportioned to the nul- 
ber of copies ; but satisfactory references will be expected. 

> Communications to be addressed to 
THOMAS W. USTICK, 
Printer, No.3, Franklin-Place, near the Post- Office, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1832. Philadelphia. 





EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 


TERMS.—This paper is published every Wednesday, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free ‘Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

{> The price is Five Dollars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.——Subscriptions for less than,a year, at the rate of Six Dollars 
per annum. 

iPr Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s 
subscription. 

{> There are no permanent Agents for this paper at any place, and 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the 
of their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, 
of postage, to the subscribers. 

> The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to subscribers, 








Secretaries. 
James Epw. Henrr, ; — 


will be accepted in payment, 
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